














Exclusive Features of the 


WHITE GASOLINE. CAR 








The. White Gasoline Car embodies a number of desirable structural 
features not found in any other American car, although they have been 
adopted for the 1909-10 models of leading foreign makes. 

Notable among these features is the “long stroke’ engine, which 
recent European experience has shown to be the most economical, powerful 
and efficient construction. 

The White gasoline engine has less piping and fittings—in other words, 
is less complicated than any other American-built engine. A single intake 
pipe leads from the carburetor to the engine. The charge passes to the 
several cylinders through passages within the engine. The charge is thus 
heated, a uniform mixture is secured and there is no condensation such as 
takes place in engines fitted with cumbersome, external, inlet manifolds. 
Similarly, the exhaust gases on leaving the several cylinders are conducted 
to a single exhaust pipe through passages forming an integral part of the 
engine casting. These passages are water-jacketed, with the result that the 
exhaust gases are at once cooled, with acorresponding reduction of pressure 
and of noise. ; 

Another exclusive feature of the White—for cars of its price and power 
—is a four-speed transmission, with direct drive on the third gear. 

The price of the White Gasoline Touring Car is $2,000 and $2,500, 
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Survey of the World 


The President began, 
on the afternoon of the 
14th, his journey of 
about 13,000 miles thru nearly three- 
quarters of the States. That evening he 
was the guest of honor at a dinner in 
Boston, given by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. At the beginning of his address 
he spoke of his journey, which, he said. 
would involve much hard work and. he 
believed, would make him “‘a wiser man 
and a better public officer.” Turning to 
questions to be considered by Congress, 
he referred to the work of the Monetary 
Commission. “It is certain,” said he, 
“that our banking and monetary system 
is a patched up affair which satisfies no- 
body, and least of all those who have a 
knowledge of what a financial system 
should be.” It was quite apparent from 
the statements of Mr. Vreeland (chair- 
man of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency) and the conversations 
of Mr. Aldrich (chairman of the Mone- 
tary Commission and of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance) that the trend of the 
minds of the commission was “toward 
some sort of arrangement for a central 
bank of issue which shall control the re- 
serve and exercise a power to meet and 
control the casual stringency which from 
time to time will come in the circulating 
medium of the country and the world” 
“Mr. Aldrich states that there are two indis- 
pensable requirements in any plan to be adopt- 
ed involving a central bank of issue. One is 
that the control of the monetary system shall 
be kept free from Wall Street influences, and 
the other that it shall not be manipulated for 
political purposes. These are two principles to 
which we can all subscribe.” 
The commission’s report might be de- 
layed beyond the next session of Con- 
gress. In the meantime, the members 
of the Commission intended to institute 


Mr. Taft Begins 
His Long Tour 


a campaign of education. He had been 
told that it was Mr. Aldrich’s purpose to 
lecture in many cities of the Middle West 
on the defects and needs of our monetary 
system: 

“I cannot too strongly approve of this pro- 

posal. Mr. Aldrich, who is the leader of the 
Senate and certainly one of the ablest states- 
men in financial matters in either house, has 
been regarded with deep suspicion by many 
people, especially in the West. If, with his 
clear-cut ideas and simple but effective style 
of speaking, he makes apparent to the Western 
people what I believe to be his earnest desire 
to aid the people and to crown his political 
career by the preparation and passage of a bill 
which shall give us a sound and safe monetary 
and banking system, it would be a long: step 
toward removing the political | obstacle to a 
proper solution of the question.” 
We were, unless all signs should fail, on 
the eve of another great business expan- 
sion and era of prosperity. The “hum of 
prosperity and the ecstasy of great 
profits’ might dull our interest in those 
reforms the need of which was shown 
while Mr. Roosevelt was President, un- 
less we should insist upon legislation to 
clinch and enforce by positive law the 
standards which should be upheld: 

“Nothing revolutionary, nothing disturbing 
to legitimate business is needed; but we must 
set the marks clear in the statute by which the 
lines can be drawn and the proper, legitimate 
paths be laid down upon which all business” 
shall proceed, and must have it understood by 
means of prompt prosecution and punishment 
that the law is for all and is to be enforced 
even against the most powerful.” 

Our country was making progress. “Oc- 
casionally one hears a note like that of 
Governor Johnson denouncing the East 
and calling upon the West to organize 
in a sectional way against the East be- 
cause the East is deriving more benefit 
from the governmental policy than the 
West and at the expense of the West.” 
But it was difficult to treat such an appeal 
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seriously. He went on to show how 
closely related to each other were the 
several parts-of the coyntry, “all in the 
same business boat,” the prosperity of 
one adding to the prosperity of others, 
and the depression of one followed by 
depression elsewhere. Born and brought 
up in the Middle West, having a New 
England ancestry and New England as- 
sociations, with knowledge of the West 
coast gained by his service in the Pacific, 
and knowledge of the South acquired 
thru his jurisdiction as a Judge, he felt 
that he could speak with confidence in 
respect to the whole nation, and that as 
President he might well lift up his voice 
“to protest against any effort, by whom- 
ever made, to arouse section against sec- 
tion and Americans against Americans” 


“Never in the history of the country since 
the war has the feeling between the North and 
the South been more cordial and friendly than 
it is today, and a political attempt to make a 
cleavage between New England and the East 
on one side, and the West on the other, will 
be found to be so utterly hopeless as to con- 
found those who propose it.” 


& 


Arriving at Chicago 
in the middle of the 
day on the 16th, the 
President rode for eleven miles in an au- 
tomobile between lines of cheering school 
children. There were 150,000 of these, 
and each one carried a small American 
flag. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superin- 
tendent of public schools, was the only 
woman on the reception committee. In 
the afternoon he was taken to see a game 
of baseball between the Chicago and 
New York clubs. “Put me with the 
other ‘fans,’” said he, and there he was 
placed, with a plentiful supply of peanuts 
and lemonade. Speaking in the evening 
at a mass meeting, his subjects were la- 
bor organizations and the defects in our 
administration of criminal law. Having 
referred to his defense of his own labor 
decisions during the campaign preceding 
the election, and to the attempt to array 
the labor vote against him, he said he 
had not forgotten his promises, and that 
at the coming session of Congress he 
would recommend legislation on the sub- 
ject of injunctions: 

“I know there is an element among employ- 


ers of labor and investors of capital which is 
utterly opposed to the organization of labor. 


Labor Unions and 
the Law’s Delay 


I cannot sympathize with this element in the 
slightest degree. I think it is a wise course for 
laborers to unite to defend their interests. It 
is a wise course for them to provide a fund 
by which, should occasion arise and strikes or 
lo¢kouts follow, those who lose their places 
may be supported pending an adjustment of 
the difficulties. 

“I think the employer who declines to deal 
with organized labor and to recognize it as a 
proper element in the settlement of wage con- 
troversies is behind the times. There is not 
the slightest doubt that if labor had remained 
unorganized wages would be very much lower. 
It is true that in the end they would probably 
be fixed by the law of supply and demand, but 
generally before this law manifests itself there 
is a period in which labor, if organized and 
acting together, can compel the employer 
promptly to recognize the change of conditions 
and advance wages to meet a rising market 
and an increase in profits, and on the other 
hand can delay the too quick impulse of the 
employer facing a less prosperous future to 
economize by reducing wages. 

“Nothing I have said or shall say should be 
construed into an attitude of criticism against 
or unfriendliness to those workingmen who for 
any reason do not join unions. Their right to 
labor for such wages as they choose to accept 
is sacred and any lawless invasion of that right 
cannot be too severely condemned. All advan- 
tages of trades unionism, great as they are, 
cannot weigh a feather in the scale against the 
right of any man lawfully seeking employment 
to work for whom and at what price he will. 

“Of course when organized labor permits 
itself to sympathize with violent methods, with 
breaches of the law, with boycotts and other 
methods of undue duress, it is not entitled to 
our sympathy. But it is not to be expected 
that such organizations shall be perfect and 
that they may not at times, and in particular 
cases, show defective tendencies that ought to 
be corrected.” 


Those now in active control of the Fed- 
eration of Labor and the railroad unions, 
he continued, had “set their faces like 
flint against the propagandism of social- 
istic principles.” All of us who are in 
favor of the maintenance of our present 
institutions should recognize this “battle 
which has been carried on by the con- 
servative and influential members of 
trades unionism.” Concerning the ad- 
ministration of criminal law, he said: 

“It is not too much to say that the adminis- 
tration of criminal law in this country is a 
disgrace to our civilization and that the preva- 
lence of crime and fraud, which here is greatly 
in excess of that in the European countries, is 
due largely to the failure of the law and its ad- 
ministrators to bring criminals to justice. I 
am sure that this failure is not due to corrup- 
tion of officials. It is not due to their negli- 
gence or laziness, tho of course there may be 
both in some cases; but it is chiefly due to the 
system, against which it is impossible for an 
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earnest prosecutor and an efficient judge to 
struggle.” 
We had unwisely reduced the power ex- 
ercised by a judge in a trial, until “he has 
hardly more than the moderator has in a 
religious assembly.” The tendency of 
our legislation was “to throw the reins on 
the back of the jury and to let them fol- 
low their own sweet will.” On the civil 
side, he would reduce delay by limiting 
the cases in which appeals might be 
taken. He would abolish altogether the 
payment of court officers by fees. The 
difficulty in the administration of both the 
criminal and the civil law was undue de- 
lay, which was especially to the disadvan- 
tage of the poor. He thought the time 
was ripe for the appointment by Con- 
gress of a commission to recommend for 
the Federal courts reforms which would 
be models for the courts of the States. 
Speaking briefly on the 17th at the 
State Fair in Milwaukee, he advocated 
postal savings banks because they would 
greatly encourage thrift “on the part of 
those who are just wavering in the bal- 
ance whether they shall save the money 
or use it, because they do not know where 
they can put it safely.” 
ad 
ee The President's speech 
New Tariff 1 ¢xPlanation and de- 
fense of his action con- 
cerning the tariff was made on the night 
of the 17th at Winona, Minn., and there 
were indications of his desire to help 
Representative Tawney, the only mem- 
ber of the Minnesota delegation who 
voted for the Payne-Aldrich bill. Re- 
peating the tariff utterances made by 
himself in last year’s campaign, he 
asserted that neither these nor the party 
platform contemplated a revision that 
would injure a protected industry. He 
insisted that the changes made should be 
measured (as Mr. Payne sought to meas- 
ure them), not by the volume of imports, 
but by the relation of reductions or in- 
creases to the entire volume of consump- 
tion in the country. Neither he nor the 
party had agreed to make reductions 
that would reduce prices by the intro- 
duction of foreign competition, His de- 
fense of the changes in the cotton goods 
schedule was in accord with Senator 
Aldrich’s argument. Conceding that the 
woolen rates were too high, he explained 
that the agreeing wool growers and wool 
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manufacturers were strong enough to 
prevent any change and to defeat the bill 
if it carried a reduction. Pointing to the 
“tremendous cuts” in the iron schedule, 
he asserted that in them had been accom- 
plished the chief purpose of the down- 
ward revision, to prevent an increase of 
prices by monopoly. Admitting that the 
tariff increased the prices of certain 
necessities, he asserted that the recent in- 
crease in the cost of living was not due 
to tariff rates. _On the whole, he was 
bound to say that he thought the new 
tariff the best one the Republican party 
had ever passed. It was a substantial 
achievement in the direction of lower 
tariffs and downward revision. Asking 
what had been the duty of a member of 
Congress who desired a greater reduc- 
tion than was made, he defended the ac- 
tion of Mr. Tawney: 


“Now I am not here to criticise those Re- 
publican members and Senators whose views 
on the subject of the tariff were so strong and 
intense that they believed it their duty to vote 
against their party on the tariff bill. It is a 
question for each man to settle for himself. 
The question is whether he shall help maintain 
the party solidarity for accomplishing its chief 
purposes or whether the departure from princi- 
ple in the bill as he regards it is so extreme 
that he must in consequence abandon the party. 

“All I have to say is in respect to Mr. 
Tawney’s action and in respect to my own in 
signing the bill that I believed that the interests 
of the country, the interest of the party re- 
quired me to sacrifice the accomplishment of 
certain things in the revision of the tariff 
which I had hoped for in order to maintain 
party solidarity, which. I believed to be much 
more important than the reduction of rates in 
one or two schedules of the tariff. 

Had Mr. Tawney voted against the bill and 
there had been others of the House sufficient in 
number to have defeated the bill, or if I had 
vetoed the bill because of the absence of a re- 
duction of rates in the wool schedule, when 
there was a general downward revision and a 
substantial one, tho not a complete one, we 
should have left the party in a condition of 
demoralization that would have prevented the 
accomplishment of purposes and a fulfilment of 
other promises which we had made just as 
solemnly as we had entered into with respect 
to the tariff.” 


While the bill was the best tariff bill 
ever passed, there were other reasons, he 
continued, why it ought not to have been 
beaten. He referred to the maximum 
rates, the net earnings tax and the just 
provisions for the Philippines. It would 
have been an unwise sacrifice of business 
interests and of party solidarity and effi- 
ciency to defeat the bill. Such defeat 
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would probably have caused the defeat 
of measures for the improvement of the 
Anti-Trust law and the regulation of 
interstate commerce, which are needed 
“to clinch the Roosevelt policies.” He 
then spoke ot the board of experts re- 
cently appointed, and it could be inferred 
from what he said that they would ascer- 
tain costs of production. But he did not 
intend to report the results of their in- 
quiries unless compelled by Congress. 
They held no brief for either side. He 
should direct them to make a glossary or 
small encyclopedia of the tariff. It was 
utterly useless to talk of another revision 
during the term of the present Congress. 
He thought it would take the entire term 
of this Administration to accumulate the 
data upon which a further revision could 
be made. In Minneapolis the Presi- 
dent received a hearty message of wel- 
come from Governor Johnson, then in a 
very critical condition. He sent a most 
cordial letter in reply. In a public ad- 
dress he prayed for the recovery of the 
Governor, saying that the latter’s quali- 
ties were of great value to ‘‘the people 
of the nation, who no doubt will insist 
in time that he shall serve them.” 


a 


Some expected an up- 
rising against the Mex- 
ican Government dur- 
ing the celebration of President Diaz’s 
birthday, on the 15th, and of the anni- 
versary of Mexican independence, on the 
16th, but there was no disturbance, ex- 
cept for a short time in Monterey, on the 
night of the 15th, where a riot was 
quickly supprest by General Trevino, 
who cut off the supply of light on the 
streets and called out his troops. It is 
predicted that Gen. Bernardo Reyes will 
soon withdraw from public life. He has 
published a statement saying that he has 
never been a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, and that no one should be a 
candidate for that office who is not in 
accord with the policies of President 
Diaz and personally acceptable to him. 
It is now known that nearly 15,000 
persons were drowned by the floods in 
the vicinity of Monterey. Thousands 
of corpses lie in the valleys and ravines, 
and many who survive are in a pitiable 
condition. Several small cities were de- 
stroyed. Tula, one of these, had 9,000 
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inhabitants, and one-third of them were 
drowned. Since this disaster there has 
been much loss of life and property on 
the coast of the peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia. A cloudburst left La Paz in 
ruins, and a tidal wave overwhelmed the 
town of Mulege. After the recent 
purchase by Mr. Thompson, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, of the railroad, 244 
miles long, from San Geronimo to the 
Guatemalan boundary, a company was 
formed for the construction of a road 
southward from that boundary to the 
Panama Canal, a distance of 1,400 miles. 
It will begin work in Salvador the com- 
ing winter. An agreement concern- 
ing the Emery claim, a cause of friction 
with Nicaragua for some time past, was 
signed last week in Washington. Nica- 
ragua buys back the mahogany conces- 
sion, paying the owners of it $600,000. 
The Congress of Costa Rica has re- 
fused to approve the contract made in 
New York for refunding the debt of the 
republic. It has been decided by the 
Department of Justice at Washington 
that the new tariff law does not apply to 
the Isthmian Canal Zone, because the 
Zone is not a possession of the United 
States, but only a place subject to use, 
occupation and control for the particular 
purpose of making and maintaining a 
canal. All danger of war between 
Bolivia and Peru on account of the arbi- 
tration award concerning disputed terri- 
tory has been avoided by the signing of 
an agreement. The terms have not been 
published, but it is said that they provide 
for an acceptance of the award, with 
some modifications relating to territory 
now inhabited by Bolivians. 


cal 


The dispute between 
the friends of the 
rival claimants for the 
honor of discovering the North Pole has 
not been settled by the week’s discussion, 
but rather has become more heated and 
involved thru counter-criticism and mu- 
tual recrimination. The controversy is 
obviously complicated by old antagon- 
isms. There is first the rivalry of the 
two New York newspapers, the’ Herald 
and the Times, who received respectively 
the exclusive stories of the two ex- 
plorers, and who are enthusiastically 
championing their claims. The fact that 
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Admiral Schley was the leader in the 
collection of funds for Dr. Cook, while 
Commander Peary receives the official 
support of the navy, has brought up the 
ghost of the Sampson-Schley feud. 
Each man’s life is subjected to micro- 
scopic scrutiny. Dr. Cook’s claim to 
have ascended Mt. McKinley after his 
associates had left has always been dis- 
puted, and those who are skeptical of 
this feat now assert that he is again try- 
ing to impose upon the public a similar 
fiction. On the other hand, Peary has, 
in the course of his long career, made 
many enemies, who feel that he has been 
arbitrary and selfish, and are inclined to 
sympathize with Cook for that reason. 
Undoubtedly the enthusiastic reception 
and credence given to Cook by the 
Danish people was in some degree due to 
their dislike of Peary, on account of his 
treatment of Capt. Otto Sverdrup when 
the two explorers met in the Arctic re- 
gions. The University of Copenhagen, 
on September 9, conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science upon Dr. 
Cook, in the face of Mr. Peary’s denial 
of his claims, and as the “Oscar II” of 
the Scandinavian line, bringing him to 
New York, stopped at Christiansand, it 
was received with a salute of seven guns 
by order of King Haakon. It was at 
first reported that Rusmussen, a half- 
breed Danish-Eskimo, who met the two 
young Eskimos of Cook’s expedition at 
Etah, did not get from them a confirma- 
tion of his discovery, but this report is 
now denied. On the other hand, the 
conduct of Harry Whitney, to whom 
Cook said he entrusted his instruments 
and records, is quite inexplicable: He 
started back on the “Roosevelt,” but in- 
Stead of coming on to New York with 
these invaluable documents, he trans- 
ferred to the “Jeanie” and went on an- 
other hunting trip into the interior of 
Greenland. A telegram received from 
him makes no reference to Cook’s dis- 
covery of the Pole, but merely says he 
claimed to have reached a more north- 
erly point than any former explorer. 
Peary’s friends charge Cook with hav- 
ing used the Eskimos, dogs and supplies 
which Peary had collected at Etah for 
his own expedition. On the other hand, 
the house which Cook built out of pack- 
ing boxes at Annootok for his reserve 
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stores, and which he placed at the dis- 
posal of Whitney, was seized by Peary 
on the assumption that Cook was dead. 
He placed an ignorant boatswain in 
charge, who bartered away some of 
Cook’s provisions for fox and bear skins, 
and was with great difficulty persuaded 
to give shelter to either Whitney or 
Cook. Rudolph Francke, the steward 
whom Dr. Cook left in the hut, was 
found there sick by Mr. Peary on his 
previous trip, and was brought back to 
New York. In return for this Peary is 
said to have taken over a quantity of 
blue fox skins and walrus ivories, and 
also to have sent in a bill for $100 to 
Mr. Bradley, Cook’s backer, for bring- 
ing Francke to the United States “for 
humanity’s sake.””’ Commander Peary 
telegraphed to the Herald that Cook was 
“handing the public a gold brick,” and 
has stated that he can prove that Cook 
never went a hundred miles from land. 
His belligerent attitude has aroused 
some unfavorable comment, as it is in 
marked contrast with the refusal of Dr. 
Cock to say anything disparaging about 
his rival. While Cook has done nothing 
during the week to sybstantiate his 
claims, the criticism which was brought 
against the probability of his story has 
been refuted in a very amusing way by 
Peary’s account. The Pearyites held 
that an average of 15 miles a day, as 
claimed by Cook, was impossible; that 
Cook’s narrative was bald, unenthusi- 
astic and lacking in important details; 
that he had no competent companions to 
confirm his discovery; that he stayed 
only forty-eight hours at the Pole; that 
the ice was impossibly smooth and solid; 
,and that the early start, so long before 
daylight, was unprecedented. But Peary 
reports an average sledge drive of nearly 
20 miles a day; his narrative has much 
the same deficiencies as Cook’s; he also 
had no other scientist with him; he 
stayed only thirty hours at the Pole; he 
found the ice sheet as favorable as 
Cook; and he, too, started in the night. 
An embarrassing feature of the contro- 
versy is the arrival of both explorers in 
New York, with the “Roosevelt” and the 
“Jeanie,” about the time of the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration, when hundreds of 
thousands of people will be ready to do 
honor to one or both of the explorers. 
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The sensation of the week in 
the world of flight is the suc- 
cess of M. Santos-Dumont in 
a new monoplane of his invention. M. 
Santos-Dumont is a rich Brazilian who 
lives in Paris and has for years devoted 
himself to the study of aviation. He was 
the first to make the small dirigible bal- 
loon practicable, and attracted a great 
deal of attention by cruising across Paris 
and around the Eiffel Tower. Then he 
dropped ballooning, apparently because 
he became convinced, by the success of 
the Wrights, that the future of aviation 
lay with the aeroplane, and has now 
again come to the front with a model as 
unique and practical as his Parisian “run- 
about.” It is a smaller machine than any 
previously constructed, weighing only 
260 pounds with the pilot, and having 
only 9 square yards of supporting sur- 
face; as compared with the 22 yards in 
the Curtiss, 26 in the Blériot, and 53 in 
the Wright aeroplanes. It is driven by a 
two-cylinder motor of 30 horse-power, 
and makes over 50 miles an hour. He 
tried the “Butterfly” Friday evening, at 
St. Cyr, near Paris, and suddenly disap- 
peared over the horizon, much to the 
alarm of his friends, who vainly scoured 
the country in automobiles, until two 
hours later they received a telegram from 
him, announcing his safe arrival at 
Mantes, 30 miles away. He declares that 
he has no desire to make money out of 
his invention, but will place his patents 
and designs at the disposal of all who 
wish to utilize them. Orville Wright 
capped the climax of his feats in the 
Tempelhof field, near Berlin, on the same 
evening, by breaking the record for 
height. A small captive balloon was put 
to a height of 162 meters, which is 7 
meters over the record of M. Latham at 
Reims, and Mr. Wright sailed far above 
it, reaching an estimated altitude of about 
765 feet. He also made a new record for 
passenger service, carrying Captain Eng- 
elhardt, his pupil, in a flight of more than 
an hour and a half, sailing high over the 
buildings surrounding the parade ground. 
3 

If the Government 
Finance Bill is de- 
feated it will be 
probably due largely to Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at Glasgow. His speech, altho 
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witty and eloquent as usual, did not bring 
forward any new or stronger arguments, 
but the mere fact that the former, Liberal 
premier found himself obliged to de- 
nounce the policy of his former associates 
has greatly strengthened the Opposition. 
He explained at the outset that he spoke 
as an independent politician, but he pro- 
tested that he had not left the Liberal 
party, but that the party had left him, in 
entering upon its campaign against land- 
ed property. He admitted that the land 
tax was small, but called attention to the 
statements made by both the Prime Min- 
ister and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that it was capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. “This,” he said, “is the comfort 
offered to the land tax payer. The tax is 
so small that it is like the dum-dum bullet 
—it enters the body and makes a small 
hole, but when it gets into the body it 
expands and kills the victim.” An incre- 
ment duty on lands was something of an 
absurdity for the loss on the capital value 
in the land of Great Britain in the last 
thirty years had been over one thousand 
million pounds: 

“And that is the prosperous industry that 
the Government has set out, by every means in 
its power and every principle it can distort, 
to tax almost out of existence! Many land- 
owners will disappear and all will be crippled 
under the cumulative taxation of a property 
that is already so affected.: But why should we 
waste today any compassion on landowners? 
After all, they are damned according to the 
spirit of the age by owning property at all— 
and they are doubly damned by owning prop- 
erty in land. But I sometimes ask why this 
class was. so peculiarly penalized. When had 
the landowners become part of the criminal 
class? They had rendered great service to the 
State for many centuries, they have been cen- 
ters of employment and bounty and eiviliza- 
tion. From land have come most great ser- 
vants of the State; they have conducted the 
arduous rural administration of the country 
without emolument and without pay—a fact 
which fills every foreign visitor with admira- 
tion and envy—and then suddenly a new Gov- 
ernment comes in and tells them they are 
pariahs and may go about their business.” 


Lord Rosebery was particularly severe 
in his criticism of that provision in the 
bill which makes gifts within five years 
prior to a person’s death liable to the 
death duties, on the ground that it was 
inquisitory, absurd, and would unsettle 
titles and restrict individual freedom. 
We quote his peroration: 

“England has begun to enter upon this path. 
Let her persist in it a few years and one will 
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see where it will lead the country which liberty 
made the richest in the world and the might- 
iest since the Roman Empire. I do not say 
on this point all that is in my mind. I wish 
to speak with restraint, as I speak with regret, 
tho there is little left for one in my position 
but the melancholy and unpopular privilege of 
telling what he believes to be true. I think my 
friends are moving on the path that leads to 
socialism. How far they are advanced on that 
path I will not say, but on that path I, at any 
rate, cannot follow them an inch. Any form 
of protection is an evil, but socialism is the 
end of all, the negation of faith, of family, of 
property, of monarchy, of empire. And so, 
with real sorrow, I find in it the parting of the 
ways, and I myself must go a different road, 
the road of public economy, of strengthening, 
not weakening, character, of propping, not un- 
dermining, public confidence; and in doing so 
1 shall preserve as my poor consolation the 
recollection that it is the way on which we 
built up the strength of our nation, the 
strength of our commerce, our greatness, and 
our dominion.” 


Lord Rosebery refused to commit him- 
self on the question of what was the duty 
of the House of Lords in regard to it be- 
yond saying that it was his deliberate 
conclusion that the Government was try- 
ing by provocative speeches to induce the 
Lords to throw out the bill. Premier 
Asquith, in his reply to Lord Rosebery 
at Birmingham, took up this point and 
declared that for the House of Lords to 
reject the measure would be the most 
formidable and fundamental revolution 
since the days of the Long Parliament. 
In matters of finance the House of Com- 
mons had an absclute decisive voice and 
if the House of Lords should attempt to 
reject or amend the bill it would mean 
financial and administrative chaos: 

“Is this issue going to be raised? If it is, it 
will carry with it consequences which he would 
be a bold man to forecast. That way revolu- 
tion lies, and if it is going to be seriously 
threatened, involving, as I may venture to pre- 
dict it will, issues far wider and far deeper 
than the mere right of the House of Lords to 
meddle with finance, I say that the Liberal 
party is not only ready but anxious to take up 
the challenge.” 

Mr. Asquith stated that the bill had a 
double object ; to raise revenue and to put 
into the market land artificially withheld. 
with a view to dissipating congestion of 
population and paving the way for a 
healthier people. The increment tax 
was not a tax upon land or even upon 
any capital now existing, but a tax upon 
value which is to be created in the future 
by the community as a whole, not by the 


industry of the land owner. Mr. As- 
quith, in his visit to Birmingham, was 
much annoyed by the suffragets, who 
have become more violent in their meth- 
ods and attacked him from the roofs of 
the houses with slate and other missiles. 
i a 

It is reported from Athens. that 
the dissatisfaction of the mili- 
tary with the withdrawal of 
Greek claims to Crete, in compliance with 
the demand of Turkey, will ultimately 
lead to the forced resignation of King 
George. In that case his successor would 
probably not be Crown Prince Constan- 
tine, but his nineteen-year-old son, Prince 
George.——The protest of the foreign 
consuls against the torture of El Roghi, 
the Moroccan pretender, and his follow- 
ers, by the Sultan, had an effect quite the 
opposite of what they intended. El 
Roghi, when he was captured by the 
Sultan’s troops, had been brought to Fez 
and was kept exposed to public view in 
an iron cage. The remonstrances of the 
consuls infuriated Sultan Mulai Hafid, 
and, leaving the audience chamber in a 
rage, he had the pretender taken into his 
palace and shot in the presence of the 
harem. General Marina, commander 
of the Spanish forces at Melilla, has re- 
ceived 11,000 more men, and is said to be 
ready to make his long-delayed advance 
movement against the Riffians. The 
Liberals in Spain are incensed against 
the Government for the continuance of 
the censorship of the press, and the oppo- 
sition parties are uniting for the purpose 
of overthrowing Premier Maura. 
The movement against the Jews in Fin- 
land continues to grow in strength, and 
they are likely to be expelled from that 
country altogether. In Russia, on the 
other hand, there is some alleviation of 
their lot. The Minister of Education 
attempted to bar them entirely. from 
entering the universities, butehe has been 
overruled by the Cabinet, and the same 
percentage will be admitted as formerly. 
They are allowed to enter freely the tech- 
nical and commercial schools, and a 
larger proportion will be henceforth per- 
mitted in the secondary schools, that is, 
5 per cent. of the total number of stu- 
dents in St. Petersburg, 1o per cent. in 
Russia generally, and 15 per cent. inside 
the pale. ; 


Foreign 
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A SELECTION OF PAINTINGS IN THE 


HUDSON-FULTON LOAN COLLECTION 


OF OLD MASTERS IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 








ROBERT FULTON. (Benjamin West.) 
Loaned by R. Fulton Ludlow. 


In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 














JOEL BARLOW. (Robert Fulton.) 
Loaned by Judge Peter T. Barlow. 
In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 





NELLIE CUSTIS. (St. Memin.) 
Loaned by R. T. Haines Halsey. 
In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 




















MRS. TRUMBULL. (John Trumbuil.) 
Loaned by George H. Story. 
In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 





JOHN PELHAM. (Copley.) 
Loaned by Mrs. W. Putnam. 
In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 





LUCRETIA. (Rembrandt Van Rijn.) 
Loaned by M. C. D. Borden. 
In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropo:itan Museum of Art. 





NICOLAUS RUTS. (Rembrandt Van Rijn.) 
Loaned by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


In the Hudson-Fuiton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 








GIRLS WITH A CAT. (Dirk Hals.) 
Loaned by J. Pierpont Morgan. 
In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan-Museum of Art 





THE MARQUIS D’ANDELOT. A YOUNG PAINTER. (Rembrandt Van Rijn.) 
(Rembrandt Van Rijn.) Loaned by J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Loaned by Richard Mortimer. In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 


In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu seum of Art, 


seum of Art, 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. (Frans Hals.} MICHIEL DE WAEL. (Frans Hals.) 
Loaned by J. Pierpont Morgan. Loaned by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, seum of Art. 
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CASPAR SIBELIUS. (Frans Hals.) 
Loaned by M. C. D. “Borden. 


In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Aut 


BULL IN THE STREET. (A. Van De Velde and Jan Van Der Heyde:.) 
Loaned by William T. Blodgett. 


In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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CALM SEA. (W. Van De Velde.) 
Loaned by M. C. D. Borden. 


In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Exhibition atZthe” Metropolitan Museum™cf Art. 





THE PARAGON STEAMBOAT. 
From an original drawing by Robert Fulton. 
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From ‘‘Clermont’ 


N the original advertisement of Ful- 
| ton’s “North River Steamboat,” 
dated September 2, 1807, it was 
promised that the steamer would “leave 
Paulus Hook Ferry on Friday, 4th of 
September, at six in the morning, and 
arrive at Albany on Saturday in the af- 
ternoon.” Passengers on the Cunarder’s 
“Lusitania” and “Mauretania” now leave 
New York City on Wednesday morning 
and disembark from the train at the rail- 
way station in Paris on the following 
Tuesday, in time for early breakfast. 
An advertising map has already appeared 
in which the railway connections in the 
United States and in the United King- 
dom are shown with the intervening 
ocean depicted as a mere strait. If only 
the distance-annihilating capabilities of 
the “Clermont” of 1807, and of the 
“Lusitania” of 1909, be taken to measure 
the advance in steam navigation accom- 
plished in the intervening period, then in- 
deed the cry from one ship to the other 
is a far one; but is it so otherwise? 
Great progress in any field and be- 
tween any two epochs in the world’s his- 
tory is always the product of great dis- 
coveries and inventions made in that field 
and during that interval. Between 1807 
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CLERMONT 


* Lusitania,” 
Is It So Far a Cry? 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


and 1909 and in the single field of elec- 
tricity have come to pass the telegraph, 
the telephone, electric traction, electric 


light and wireless transmission. On the 
other hand, in marine engineering and 
in the same time, no single great inven- 
tion at all comparable to these has been 
made. The screw propeller had not only 
been invented, but had actually been ap- 
plied to a steamboat by Colonel John 
Stevens, three years before the “Cler- 
mont” was launched. The compound 
steam engine was invented by the con- 
temporaries of James Watt in the eigh- 
teenth century. The steam turbine, lat- 
est of all steam motors to be applied to 
practical use, is in fact the oldest of all 
of them. It started with the aelopile of 
Hero of Alexandria, two centuries be- 
fore the Christian era, and reached a 
form virtually the same as that which it 
now has, nearly 300 years ago. And in 
marine architecture as well as in motive 
power and machinery, the progress has 
been due to refinements of things and 
ideas already achieved and conceived. 
Tested by the work of inventors and dis- 
coverers, the cry from the peaceful 
“Clermont” to the equally pacific “Lusi- 
tania” does not seem to be so far. 
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But steam navigation is..not confined 
only to merchant ships, and altho it took 


nearly fifty years to revolutionize 
the navies of the world, it did 
revolutionize them and __ incidentally 


the whole science of naval  war- 
fare. It rendered obsolete all of the 
time-honored maneuvering for the 
weather gage, and today, in an action be- 
tween two fleets, otherwise equal, it is 
almost axiomatic that the swiftest fleet 
will win. Of course, and it is well 
known, the modern battleship is further 
ahead of the sail-driven three-decker of 
100 years ago—even of 50 years ago— 
than the latter was of the Roman or 
Greek oar-propelled galley. And yet, 
after all, the one great circumstance 
which marks the interval between the 
memorable voyage of the fleet of Ulysses 
and that of the fleet of Sperry is the rise 
and fall of sail power. Indeed the Hom- 
eric description of the oar-driven galleys 
as “wondrous ships, self-moved, instinct 
with mind” applies far better to the steel 
monsters which were lately massed in the 
Thames to fright the souls of fearful 
German adversaries, than to the wooden 
walls surmounted by swelling canvas 
which swept to victory at Trafalgar and 
Aboukir Bay. 

Besides, the steam man-of-war differs 
from the steam passenger vessel only in 
her weapons—offensive and defensive— 
and the same difference was in the Ro- 
man galleys. The war triremes sank one 
another with their rams, while the un- 
armed transports of Claudius Caudex 
were driven across the Sicilian Strait by 
paddle-wheels worked by oxen. 

Nor was it reserved for the last half 
of the nineteenth century to build up 
great armored citadels on steam impelled 
platforms. The first steam warship of 
our own navy, in point of novelty of con- 
struction, was as far different from the 
existing wooden line-of-battle ship as is 
the modern “Connecticut” or “Wyom- 
ing.” Our grandfathers would look with 
little more astonishment upon the present 
Dreadnaughts than they did upon the 
United States steamer “Demologos” or 
“Fulton” the first—with her twin hulls 
placed one beside the other, her great en- 
gine with a cylinder four feet in diameter 
driving her from the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard to Sandy Hook and back—53 miles 


—in eight hours, her unexampled arma- 
ment of thirty 32-poundefs. discharging 
red hot shot, her sides nearly five feet in 
thickness, her submarine gun, for throw- 
ing 100 pound shot into her antagonist 
below the water line, and her powerful 
pumps for wetting the enemy’s powder 
or scalding his crew with hot water from 
the boiler. We prided ourselves vastly 
on that ship—scared the British with her. 
She cost us $320,000—a huge outlay for 
the day. We kept her until 1829 when, 
thru carelesness, her magazine blew up 
killing twenty-four people, and incident- 
ally the only woman known to have lost 
her life on an American warship. Ful- 
ton himself contrived the vessel, and died 
before her successful trial trip was made. 
The modern steam battleship is not a 
product of evolution, but merely a con- 
geries of more or less desirable things 
hooked together as circumstances have 
demanded. So was the “Fulton” the 
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After a painting by Chappel. 
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first. The original British “Dread- 
naught” was built the other day to try 
out in one bottom all the novelties which 
the British Navy League. was clamoring 
for. The “Fulton” the first was built a 
century ago as an epitome of everything 
Fulton could think of or discover likely 
to prove disagreeable to an enemy afloat. 

At the present time, the City of New 
York is engaged in celebrating Robert 
Fulton, and the newspapers are telling 
everybody that he “invented the steam- 
boat.” But he did not. Blasco Garay 
and Dennis Papin both suggested the 


1790 he maintained a sort of passenger- 
service between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton. The list could easily be extended if 
it were worth while. When Fulton made 
his happy coalition with Livingston in 
1801, which ended in the latter obtaining, 
from the Legislature of New York an 
extension of his monopoly of steam navi- 
gation, the air was literally full not only 
of steam navigation but of the imminence 
of the boat which the lawmakers required 
should be capable of steaming four miles 
an hour. 

The situation did not call for the in- 





LANDING OF HENDRICK HUDSON. 
After a steel engraving by Robt. W. Wier. 


steam vessel centuries before Fulton’s 
day. Hull patented it in England in 
1736. William Henry ran a steam pad- 
‘dle-wheel boat on the Conestoga River 
in 1763, Periet, one on the Seine in 1774. 
-Rumsey’s véssel, in 1786, attained a 
"speed of four miles per hour against the 
current of the Potomac, and in the dis- 
tinguished presence of George Washing- 
ton. The State of New Jersey gave John 
Fitch a patent for the exclusive right to 
steam-navigate the waters of that State 
for fourteen years from 1788, and in 


ventor, but for the promoter and the en- 
gineer. Ninety per cent. of the success 
of any new thing, which the public is 
asked to accept, depends upon manage- 
ment. Livingston had all the astuteness 
of the latter day promoter—that sanguine 
soul whose life is spent in endless: en- 
deavor to sell things he hasn’t got to peo- 
ple who don’t want them—and to Liv- 
ingston’s acumen Fulton added what 
was equally as needful, engineering skill 
and experience. He had made actual ex- 
periments to determine the resistance of 
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fluids, actual experiments in about all the 
known methods of steam propulsion, and 
all his gathered experimental data gave 
him what the workers who had preceded 
him in the same field did not have—the 
ability to calculate sizes and proportions 
of boat and machinery ; so that the vessel, 
when produced, would be practical and 
operative and competent from the start 
to achieve commercial success. Two 
weeks after she made her trial trip her 
regular departures were advertised. 
Since then the world has not been with- 
out steamboats. 

But it is rapidly nearing the time when 
it will be. The discovery of the art of 
producing electricity—not heat—from 
carbon by the direct attack of the oxygen 
of the air is perhaps still too far below 
the horizon to be reckoned with, but the 
controlled combustion engine, the gas en- 
gine of the automobiles and already of 
the motor boats, is very much here. Be- 
fore this, with its oil or gas fuel, the 
steam boiler must eventually go. It is 
already going in the warships, for gas 
retorts are far less dangerous to those on 
board than shells of confined steam, and 
the resulting economy of: fuel space is 


great. But beyond the rivalry of the gas 
engine stands the inherent defect of 


‘but an inert and helpless mass. 
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marine steam propulsion—that in the last 
analysis it depends not on the endurance 
of iron and steel, but, aS it always has 
from the beginning, on that of human 
flesh and blood. It is something start- 
ling to remember that despite her colos- 
sal frame, despite her tremendous ma- 
chinery, the “Lusitania’s” annihilation of 
the ocean depends upon the man behind 
the shovel: equally startling to recall that 
no matter what courage and skill direct 
the terrific powers of the warship, with- 
out the hand and muscle work of the half 
naked men who feed the great furnaces 
in the fierce heat of the stokehole, she is 
The 
automaton which shail feed the fires of - 
a steam vessel has not yet appeared. And 
so long as this remains true, the steam 
boiler is doomed, and steam navigation 
is decadent. At all events, it is at least: 
a question whether we should not cele- 
brate the unnamed hero who fed the blaz-: 
ing logs under the copper kettle of the 
“Clermont” as well as the engineer who 
worked out the proportions of her hull 
and engines. 

And so from this viewpoint also, from 
“Ciermont” to “Lusitania,” again seems 
not so far a cry. 


New York City. 


Knickerbocker Redivivus 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


AuTHor oF “CHEERFUL AMERICANS,” Etc. 


HY I went down to Mulberry 
\W street is not germane to the 
plain account of what befell me 

there which I shall set down in as many 
words as my editors will let me use, their 


idea being “the fewer the better.” | 
“Why not forbear saying anything at 


all?” said I. “Won't that be the easiest 
way out of it?” But I laughed as I said 
it. 


“It’s like this,” said they. “You have 
had an adventure that seems to accord 
with the spirit of the Hudson-Iulton 
Celebration, and we wish you to set it 
forth in appropriate words. If the thing 
is not too long we shall be glad to use it. 


but if it is too long we cannot print it at 
all.” 

Se, to begin at the beginning, I went 
down to Mulberry street on a certain er- 
rand and fell to wondering as I walked 
among the alien population just where 
had stood the Columbian Hotel, famous 
as the abiding place of a story teller who 
a hundred years ago was wont to give 
rein to his vagrom fancies in a manner 
new to the staid Western world. 

I stepped aside to make way for a 
stout Italian woman who bore a basket 
upon her head and stood where I had 
stepped, while a Chinaman carrying his 
little son went on his way; then, after a 
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Polish Jew had made a third in the cos- 
mopolitan trio, I walked on and came on 
a crowd of thoughtless youngsters who 
were setting on an old man very much as 
the village idlers set upon Rip Van Win- 
kle upon his return to his native village 
in the Catskills. 

“Ully gee, pike de ol’ geezer!” said a 
little gamin whose ancestors were peat 
burners in the days of the “Clermont.” 
As he said “pike” he threw a tomato that 
was not perfectly -good at the old man, 
much as if the word “pike” meant “to 
throw.” 

I cannot bear to see old people harshly 


4 
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gentleman, quaintly removing his cocked 
hat and bowing, said, “That is my name.” 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, the very man 
who wrote the veracious history of Rip 
Van Winkle, of whom he had reminded 
me when I first saw him. 
Here was the Hudson-Ful 
Why, my goodness! It was Mynherr 
Knickerbocker himself who wrote an ac- 
count of the discovery of the Hudson by 
“Master Henry Hudson,” he who had 
set forth the whole diverting history of 
the Dutch occupation of New Amster- 
dam, a history, by the way, that must 
have seemed a little coarse in spots to the 
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THE ARRIVAL OF CAPTAIN HUDSON AT SANDY HOOK, SEPTEMBER 3, 1609. 
From a lithograph by Risso & Browne. 


used, and I stepped up to the old gentle- 
man and said, “Can’t I assist you?” 
And now a strange thing occurred. 
As I looked at him it fell into my mind 
to describe him, quite as 1f I were writing 
an article about him, and these are the 
words I used: “He was a small, brisk- 
looking old gentleman, dressed in a rusty 
black coat, a pair of olive velvet breeches. 


and a small cocked hat. He had a few: 


gray hairs plaited and clubbed behind, 
and his beard seemed to be of some 
eight-and-forty hours’ growth.” 

No sooner had I said those famous 
words than I involuntarily ejaculated 


“Diedrich Knickerbocker!” and the old. 


fastidious generation that flourished dur- 
ing. the concluding years of the Victor- 
ian era, but which now, in the light of the 
later endeavors of the younger “literati’’ 
of New York and London, is as innocent 
of all offense as Mrs. Hemans’s poems. 

Here was the Hudson-Fulton Celebra- 
tion upon us and I had had the rare good 
luck to stumble on a man who in his day 
had known his New York as few have 
known it since. 

I did not ask him how he had com- 
passed his return; it was enough for me 
that he had come back. I am not one 
of those who, when a man tells me he has 
discovered the North Pole, immediately 
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begin to ask for proofs. I saw that this 
old man could have sat for F. O. C. 
Darley as old Diedrich Knickerbocker ; 
he told me that he was indeed that 
worthy, and I would not insult him by 
asking him to explain how he came to 
be in the land of the living. 

I knew that in the Evening Post of a 
hundred years ago, lacking four weeks, 
had appeared an account of his mysteri- 
ous disappearance, I knew that he had 
come back to New York long after he 
was given up for dead, I knew that Mr. 
John Bigelow, who was born only seven 
years later, is still with us, keenly ob- 
servant, and still writing for the press, 
and here was “Mr.” Knickerbocker, a 
little older than John Bigelow, but sturdy 
enough yet. 

Let proof be for those who lack imag- 
ination. Here was the man who had 
sung the praises of old Peter Stuyvesant 
and had cast a glamor over things that 
were very Dutch—I made up my mind 
that I would show him around a little if 
I could do so without fatiguing him. 

It has long been a theory of mine that 
your up-to-date citizen of any age will 
always remain up to date in his tenden- 
cies no matter how long he may have 
been gathered to his fathers if you are 
fortunate enough to induce him to revisit 
these glimpses of the moon; so Pliny 
would have made an excellent reporter 
on the San Francisco Examiner after the 
earthquake; Pepys, were he to come to 
life, could and would get a job on Town 
Topics and provide spicy accounts of the 
doings of modish and other folk on old 
Manhattan Island; while if Benjamin 
Franklin were brought back to the scene 
of his many triumphs he would astonish 
Philadelphians in, say, a fortnight by 
setting out for Washington in an auto- 
mobile of his own invention, there to take 
out a patent on an improved aeroplane. 

But Diedrich Knickerbocker was not 
of an inventive frame of mind, all that 
he wrote of “Mannahatta” was the literal 
truth, and I thought I should have died 
of joy when, after I had wiped off the 
tomato stains from his fusty old coat, he 
stopped and looked up at a little eight 
story building, and said in an awed tone, 
“Is it possible that’ they build to such 
hights now?” 

Then he added, “And the city is quite 





built up, is it not? I always thought it 
would cover at least two miles north 
from the Battery.” 

“My dear man,” said I, “get a tight 
grip on yourself and listen. New York 
now extends northward for upward of 
eighteen miles; it includes Brooklyn, 
Staten Island and the Bronx.” 

“What do you mean by the Bronks?” 

I explained and went on. “There are 
upward of five million inhabitants in 

“The United States?” said he, plainly 
surprised. 

“In the Greater New York,” I said, 
but he looked hurt as if [ had jested on 
a serious topic. I wanted to tell him of 
the millions upon millions that now make 
up our population, of our new posses- 
sions, our great railroads, our dozens of 
novelists living by writing alone, even a3 
he had done in his later years, but I felt 
that I must not pour too much in at once. 
He would stand it all in time, but he must 
have some leisure for readjustment. 

“Suppose,” said I, “that we lunch at 
the Astoria ?” 

“Have they an inn at Astoria?” asked 
he, then stopped in amazement as he saw 
the top of a building towering south- 
ward. “I’ve often been there in my bird- 
nesting rambles as a boy——” 

“Yes, but this is another Astoria—still 
in the family, you understand.” 

He understood and laughed drily. 
“The Astors always had a sort of pre- 
science in real estate matters,” said he. 
“And tell me, are there any famous de- 
scendants of the Stuyvesants, now ?” 

“Surely there must be, altho I can’t 
call to mind any one who might be called 
a national figure except Stuyvesant Fish, 
one time president of the Illinois Central. 
By the way, speaking of Illinois, would 
you like to go to Grant’s tomb, after 
lunch?” 

“Grant, Grant—there is nothing Dutch 
in that. Who was Grant?” 

I explained to this dear old. gentleman 
who Grant was; I also gave him in a few 
words a short history of the United 
States, with an account of the Civil War 
and an eloquent eulogy of Lincoln. I 
tried to make him understand how Lin- 
coln was an even greater name to conjure 
with than Washington, and was much 
amused to hear him sniff at Washington. 
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“First in war,” began he, and I half ex- 
pected him to execute the foot shuffle 
with which the quotation concludes in 
these modern days, but he contented him- 
self with a chuckle that seemed to be- 
little*the great Virginian’s memory. I 
have read this into his chuckle, but set 
it down nevertheless, well knowing that 
“the Father of his Country” was no hero 
to some of his contemporaries. 

We had come as we taiked to the Bow- 
ery. Suddenly the old man’s eyes opened 
to their widest extent and he held his 
fingers to his ears, the while his lower 
jaw dropped. I followed the direction 
of his eyes and there was nothing more 
awful than an elevated train, but it had 
nearly been the death of him. 

“Why,” said he, “that bridge is built 
just for wantonness; there is no water 
below—and tell me, how can carriages 
go at such speed without horses? The 
grade is up if anything, so they are not 
moving by force of gravity.” 

“Why, that’s been a commonplace for 
a generation; first it was steam and now 
it is electricity that supplies the motive 
power. Now this,” said I, pointing to a 
rapidly moving dray, piled high with 
heavy casks of ale, “is comparatively 
new x 

The old man shuddered and ran into a 
doorway—almost frightened to death by 
a harmless motor pe bearing a vibrat- 
ing young man who was being shaken to 
his destination. 

“Believe me,” said I, “we have pro- 
gressed since the Dutch took Holland, and 
if you will take my word for its com- 
parative safety we will get into a taxicab 
and take a turn about town. I dare say 
you would like to see the Battery.” 

At mention of that spot the old man’s 
eyes moistened and I felt that I had un- 
consciously hit on a favorite spot of his 
long-vanished youth. 

“You'll find it changed,” I told him, 
“but in spots it is still ‘pleasantly overrun 
by a carpet of grass and clover and over- 
shadowed by trees.’ And still 
the ‘young men and maidens of the town 
take their evening stroll, watching the 
silver moonbeams as they tremble along 
the calm bosom of the bay; and perad- 
venture interchanging the soft vows of 
honest affection,’ to quote your own ac- 
count—you see we remember you yet, 





sir. But now there are very few Dutch 
among the strollers—Irish, Germans, 
French, Hungarians, Italians, Greeks, 
Syrians, Jews, Russians . 

“You astound me! So the Dutch are 
all gone?” 

“Oh, here and there may be found a 
man of Dutch descent ;-the most popular 
President of recent years was one Roose- 
velt, as Dutch in his obstinacy as Peter 
himself, and among the younger writers 
of remarkable promise is a Gouverneur 
Morris, who in time wilt be the Gouver- 
neur Morris, but neither he nor Theodore 
Roosevelt would think of walking along 
the winding paths of the Battery of a 
summer afternoon unless they were 
waiting for the Staten Island boat ‘3 

“A pleasant sail.” 

Just then a taxicab emptied itself of a 
passenger, and, hailing it, I showed Mr. 
Knickerbocker in and then got in myself, 
telling the chauffeur to take us to the 
Battery and to stop at a subway station 
on the way. 

It was worth while having been born 
in this later age to see the astonishment 
of the simple old soul as we rolled 
smoothly along without horses. 

“There were those who prophesied it,” 
said he. “Franklin, of Philadelphia, who 
represented us at Versailles, even went 
so far as to say that in time we should 
fly. But, of course, that is an absurdity. 

For answer I took out of my pocket 
the first edition of the current Evening 
Post, now in its 110th year, and showed 
him the accounts of the exploits of vari- 
ous aviators at home and abroad. And 
then, as luck would have it, I saw people 
looking eagerly into the heavens and at 
the same moment our chauffeur stopped 
the cab and called to us that a man in a 
dirigible balloon wgis passing overhead. 

We got out to lodk ‘and the old man’s 
eagerness was equaled by my own, for I 
had never seen such a sight before. 
Gracefully it sailed this way and that and 
from the ether came the mellow sound of 
a French horn which some one in the 
balloon was playing. Above the din of 
the city in every sense, it was wafted to 
us, seeming to me to trumpet in the ar- 
rival of a new era in locomotion. 

As we stepped back into the cab he 
said, “And only a short hundred years 
since my history was published! And I 




















KNICKERBOCKER REDIVIVUS 


suppose,” he continued, “that people now 
cross the ocean in Fulton steamboats in 
twenty-four hours, and that men can 
project visions of what their friends are 
doing at the moment in China or Peru, 
and that dogs and horses can talk and 
sing: 3 

“Not quite as fast as that,” I laughed. 
Then I told him of the phonograph and 
telephone and passing a picture show at 
that moment, I bade the chauffeur stop 
that we might see a motion play. 

The pictures that were being thrown 
upon the screen when we took our seats 
depicted the “Half Moon” sailing up the 
Hudson with Hudson and Juet very 
much in evidence, and to my astonish- 
ment the old man wept like—like an old 
man, 

The subway he would have none of. 
“Caves remind me that we are mortal,” 
said he, “and if carriages can run without 
horses on bridges and on the surface of 
the ground they can surely run thru the 
hollows of the earth. But,” said he sud- 
denly, “New York is founded upon a 
rock. How can there be caves such as 
you describe beneath it?” 

When I told him he was more aston- 
ished than he had been at anything he 
had heard or seen. The thought that man 
had bored thru solid rock miles and 
miles ; had even pierced his way under the 
Hudson and the East Rivers—this gave 
him pause and for upward of five min- 
utes he did not speak. He sat, his hands 
on his stick and his chin on his hands, 
lost in thought. : 

As we came to the Battery the “Maure- 
tania” sailed up the river, having just 
failed of beating her own record. He 
saw her, but for a long time he could not 
realize what she was, nor could he grasp 
the significance of her size. 

I feared that he was taxing his credul- 
ity and was glad when the monster 
steamed out of sight. 

I was sorry I had taken him to the 
Battery—it was evidently so much 
changed, so horribly disfigured since he 
had seen it last in the days when Wash- 
ington Irving might have been met there, 
his eyes looking in the direction of that 
shore he so longed to visit, and where he 
was so cordially received when he finally 
compassed the passage of his amiable 
presence across the great waters. 
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The skyscrapers oid Diedrich could 
not quite take in; he half believed them 
mountains ; that they were full to over- 
flowing with busy workers, not one in 
ten of whom had ever heard of the Dutch 
occupancy of Manhattan Island, he could 
not realize even when I told him. 

“If our country has grown so large 
why do so many congregate here? It 
seems impious, indecent—such numbers 
like—like—vermin.” 

When, after a sad journey thru dis- 
mal Greenwich street, decay apparent to 
the most cursory glance, we came out on 
Hudson street and he saw the Singer 
Building from its best vantage point, 
Hudson. street near Twelfth, nothing 
would do but he must go back and climb 
it—he said he had climbed to the top of 
St. Paul’s just after the Revolution and 
it had not tired him. 

In vain I protested that it was too 
much of a climb unless a man were to 
practise for it; that it would probably 
kill even me: he was all for going up, so 
at last I fell in with his whim, quite sure 
that a half dozen flights would make him 
glad to take the elevator. 

But I did not know the stuff of which 
he was made. Up, up, up, up he walked, 
briskly, and I panted behind him, fear- 
ing that heart disease was lurking some- 
where about the tenth story. 

Whenever I sat down exhausted he 
would leave me, and going to a window, 
feast his eye on the ever-widening hori- 
zon, but up we must walk. 

It was after three when we started and 
it was nearly five when we had climbed 
to the top. I was not entirely dead, but 
my muscles were swelled so that I fell 
in a heap on the roof. 

The old historian seemed quite devoid 
of sympathy, laughing at me and saying 
that American stock could not equal the 
old Dutch, but he was not unkindly, and 
when I explained to him that we of this 
generation use stairs very little and that I 
had never climbed forty stories before he 
said, “Then we will get parachutes—isn’t 
that what you call them?—and drop 
down. . What a view, what a stupendous 
view! And Old Amsterdam buried under 
the mass of brick and stone. And aliens 
in the land. The bilious Yankees over- 
came us at last. Tut tut.” 

After some minutes of silent revery he 
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again returned to our mode of descent 
and suggested parachutes. 

“No, no,” I laughed;. “balloonists 
sometimes do such tricks, but the day of 
the parachute as an ordinary article of 
commerce is not yet upon us, wonderful 
as have been our strides.” 

“Nonsense,” said he, somewhat testily, 
going over to the corner of the railing 
and picking up two umbrella-like affairs. 

They were really umbrellas, as I after- 
ward learned, and they bore the adver- 
tisement of some clothing company and 
were part of an advertising scheme which 
had not yet been “sprung” on the public. 

As we stood there the bells of. Old 
Trinity announced the hour of five; then 
from the hives below us began to pour 
a swarm of bees. 

“T never say so many ants, even,” said 


the ald gentleman. “It is stupendous, 
tremendous, horrendcus. Ninety mil- 
lions, the North Pole discovered, safety 
razors, patent leather shoes, Krupp guns, 
steam scythes, the Japanese civilized, 
China’s door open, Washington a saint 
—good-bye, I’ve had enough.” 

As he said this he put up the big um- 
brella and jumped from the great Singer 
tower. 

I uttered a cry of horror, but it was 
needless. Slowly he floated out over 
Broadway, slowly but safely, and in spite 
of the shouts of thousands who saw him 
and with American wit yelled to him to 
go back, he kept on down, and at last 
touched Broadway gently and became an 
indistinguishable unit in the mighty 
stream that makes its nightly exodus 
from the scenes of the day. 

Leonia, N. J. 


The Optimist 


BY LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Ir you're a pessimist, and would be an optimist, 
That gloomy look first banish from your face, 

Don’t think all will be sunny, if you make a mint of money, 
For, as a rule, that isn’t quite the case. 

Don’t hanker after pelf, but obliterate yourself, 
And of your neighbor think a little more, 

Just make a trifling test to serve his interest, 
You'll find ’twill add a fortune to your store. 

Give up that daily bustle, that much belauded hustle, 
Go quietly to work, and you will see 

The advice “festina lente” will bring you luck in plenty, 
Of true success it’s always been the key! 

Have perseverance, tact, when business you enact, 
Lose cheerfully, and try to conquer fate, 

And, if perchance you meet with moment’ry defeat, 
Your energies for vict’ry don’t abate. 

Then always be content with everything that’s sent, 
You'll find that this is very good advice, 

For it is a stable creed that, if you would succeed, 
You'll have to pay a very goodly price. 

Seek what in life is sweet, and you are sure to meet 
With all the pleasure you set out to gain, 

Cast dismal thoughts away, for a hopeless yesterday 
Will bring a glad tomorrow in its train! 


New Yorx City. 
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Henry Hudson’s Portrait, Autograph 
and Name 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON 


Vice-PresIpENT, Hupson-FuLTON CELEBRATION COMMISSION. 


end of the Governor’s Room of 

the New York City Hall there 
hangs, in an exceedingly unfavorable 
light, an oil painting purporting to be a 
portrait of Henry Hudson. - The tradi- 
tion is that it was painted by Count 
Pulaski and presented, more than a cen- 
tury ago, to the municipality by a mem- 
ber of an ancient Dutch family of this 
city. Such was the statement made to 
the present writer some two score years 
ago by David T. Valentine, then Clerk 
of the Common Council. When the pic- 
ture was for the first time finely engraved 
on steel in 1891, for the first. volume of 
my “Memorial History of New York,” 
a diligent and careful search of the city 
records as far back as 1730 only resulted 
in disappointment, as no trace of former 
ownership, or of the authenticity of the 
portrait, was discovered. Foiled in my 
secretary’s search of the city archives, I 
next attempted to learn something of the 
history of the painting from _ other 
sources. From a volume published in 


() N the south side, and near the west 





1827, entitled “The Picture of New York 
and Stranger’s Guide to the Commercial 
Metropolis of the United States,” by A. 
T. Goodrich, we take the following ex- 
tract. Speaking of Henry Hudson, the 
author says: 

“A portrait of this distinguished navigator 
is in the City Hall, painted in 1592, when he 
was twenty-three years of age. He is repre- 
sented with a frill round his neck, and hold- 
ing a compass in his hand; he has a youthful 
and very interesting appearance. It was de- 
posited by an ancient Dutch family, and is of 
undoubted originality.” 

Washington Irving’s description of 
that “worthy and irrecoverable discover- 
er” is not at all in harmony with this 
handsome traditional portrait of Hudson, 
who is described by Irving, but without 
giving his authority, as “a short, square, 
brawny old gentleman with a double chin, 
a mastiff mouth, and a broad copper 
nose, which was supposed in those days 
to have acquired its fiery hue from the 
constant neighborhood of his tobacco 
pipe!” Neither of these descriptions in 
the least resembles the Captain Hudson 
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of John Collier’s noble painting of “The 
Last Voyage,’’* in which the heroic ex- 
plorer is represented as being set adrift 
with his son and seven sailors in Hud- 
son’s Bay by his mutinous crew on a June 
day, 1611. This is, of course, a purely 
imaginative portrait, like the representa- 
tion on the bronze doors of Trinity 
Church, New York, and the counterfeit 
presentments on the medal, poster and 
seal of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration 
Commission. 

In an interview with the late Sir 
George Scharf, C. B., Keeper of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery of England, who 





GIOVANNI VERRAZANO. 
Earlier claimant to the discovery of the Hudson, 1524. 
From the clay model by Ximenes of a statue to 
be erected in Battery Park. 


was deemed the greatest living authority 
upon portraiture, he exprest the opinion 
that the New York portrait afforded no 
grounds whatever for the supposition 
that it represented Henry Hudson. On 
the contrary, he did not consider the 
dress that of a sea-explorer, nor of his 
period, also that the picture did not repre- 
sent an Englishman, the features in his 
judgment more resembling those of a 
Spaniard. Sir George was strong in the 
belief that there was no existing genuine 
portrait of Hudson, and he doubted if 
any had ever been made. After a thoro 





*It was reproduced in Tue INpEPeNDEeNT of July 
15, 1909. 


search in England and Holland the 
writer shares in that opinion. -A con- 
siderable sum was offered by him in Lon- 
don and Amsterdam for engravings of 
the explorer, or even for information 
concerning any genuine portrait, but 
without result, the traditional City Hall 
painting of Captain Hudson being the 
only one known in those countries. This 
picture has appeared during the present 
year in more than a thousand books, 
magazines and journals, and generally 
without the statement that it was an 
apocryphal portrait. Whoever painted 
the picture, it certainly was not Count 
Casimir Pulaski, for he was too much 
occupied fighting the enemies of Poland 
and later, after the fall of his native land, 
for American freedom, for which he died 
in October, 1779, to find time to paint 
portraits. No compass is discoverable on 
the canvas, as stated by Mr. Goodrich, 
for no hand appears in the picture, nor 
can I credit his assertion that it was 
painted more than three centuries ago, 
in the year 1592. 

The Governor’s Room, so called from 
the circumstance of its containing full 
length and other portraits of a large 
number of the State’s chief magistrates, 
also pictures of many of the Presidents 
and relics of Washington, including his 
large mahogany writing desk, is a hall 
open to the public. No visitor to the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration who feels an 
interest in the discoverer. of a magnifi- 
cent river which perpetuates his name, 
and desires to see his traditional por- 
trait. should fail to go to the New York 
City Hall. The cornerstone was laid in 
1803 by Mayor Edward Livingstone, 
and when completed was considered the 
finest public edifice in the United States. 
The stately hall on the second floor 
where the Hudson picture hangs has 
recently been renovated and _ restored 
at the expense of the gracious and 
generous lady who has just given 
half a million dollars to circulate 
the Bible in foreign lands, who paid 
about one-third of that amount for 
Constitution Island on the Hudson, as a 
gift to the Government to enlarge West 
Point, and who contributed a consider- 
able sum to increase the floral attrac- 
tions of Central Park. Hudson’s por- 
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trait was probably never painted, and in 
this particular he was less fortunate 
than Robert Fulton, who was delineated 
in marble by Houdon, the famous French 
sculptor, and on canvas by himself and 
his art preceptor, Benjamin West, presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. 

My personal search abroad for any 
writing of Houdon’s, or even his auto- 
graph, was as unsuccessful as the quest 
for authentic data concerning his por- 
trait. Even the offer to a London 
dealer of one hundred dollars, and the 
same sum to an Amsterdam archivist, 
failed to produce a note or a signed doc- 
ument of any description, written by the 
English captain. I particularly desired 
his signature to place under the portrait 
of Hudson, it being the only one among 
the fifteen hundred vignettes contained 
in my “Cyclopedia of American Bio- 
graphy” that is unaccompanied by a 
facsimile of an autograph. Mr. W. 
Noel Saintbury, assistant keeper of the 
English Public Records, wrote: 

“I have delayed answering your letter re- 
questing signature until I have exhausted 
every available source for obtaining one. 
Hudson was for so short a time a prominent 
man that very little, indeed, is known au- 


thentically about him. In my ‘Co- 
lonial Calendar, East Indies,’ 1513-1616, are 
several incidental allvsions to him and _ to 


his widow and son, The former was assisted 
by the East India Company and the latter was 
taken into their service, but there is not a 
particle of Hudson’s writing in this office, 
neither is there in the British Museum, where 
I have had search made. There is no will in 
Doctors’ Commons, [Somerset “House, Lon- 
don], and it is not likely that he ever made 
one—if he did, it went to the bottom of the 
Jeep with him. As you will see by the en- 
closed the answer of their secretary, I have 
written to the Hudson Bay Company, so that 
I feel convinced the search is hopeless.” 


May I be permitted to again allude to 
the strange ccntinuance of the attempt 
to rob the explorer of his birthright? 
In the contract made with the Dutch 
East India Company at Amsterdam, Jan- 
uary 9, 1609, he signed his name Henry 
Hudson, and in the body of the instru- 
ment he was so named, being accompa- 
nied by an interpreter, as the Captain 
did not understand Dutch, in which lan- 
guage the document was written. In 
this voyage he discovered the magnifi- 
cent river which immortalizes his name. 
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He sold his service, but he did not sell 
his name, and it is a kind of sacrilege to 
steal a man’s baptismal name. The gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands and the United States officially 
recognize Henry Hudson as the English 
explorer’s proper name, and the authori- 
ties of the State and City of New York, 
as well as the Hudson-Fulton Celebra- 
tion Commission, which they created, 
also recognize him as Henry Hudson. 
The distinguished Dutch, English and 
American scholars, Van Meteren, Ma- 


caulay and Motley, ca!l the Captain 
Henry Hudson. Our country’s chief 
historians, Avery, Bancroft, Bryant, 


Fiske, Irving, Parkman and Prescott, all 
describe the English discoverer as Henry 
Hudson, and so far as I am aware there 
is not now, and there never was, the 
slightest authority or excuse for mis- 
naming him. In the light of the above 
statements, is it not a cruel wrong to de- 
prive the great discoverer of his name 
and nationality by calling him Hendrik 
or Hendrick, as if he were a Dutchman, 
when it is absolutely certain that Hud- 
son was an English sailor who could 
neither read, write, nor speak the lan- 
guage of Holland? To continue to com- 
mit this crime, as many still persist in do- 
ing, would seem to the writer to be un- 
impeachable evidence of phenomenal 
ignorance, or Batavian obstinacy. 

The words of the refrain of “Henry's 
Prophecy,” which follows, were used by 
Captain Hudson when he sailed in the 
“Half Moon” through the Narrows, and 
for the first time saw the beautiful bay 
of New York, with forest-covered Man- 
hattan, and the noble Palisades in the 
distance: 


Flow fair beside the Palisades, flow Hudson, 
fair and free, 

By proud Manhattan’s shore of 
green Hoboken’s tree; 

So fair yon haven clasped its isles, in such a 
sunset gleain, 

When Henry and _ his 
rounded up the stream, 

And climbed this rocky palisade, and, resting 
on its brow, 

Passed round the can and gazed awhile on 
shore and wave below; 

And Henry drank with 
loudly then cried he: 

“*Tis a good land to fall in with, men, and a 
pleasant land to see!” 


ships and 


sea-worn tars first 


hearty cheer, and 
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Then something—ah! ’t was prophecy !—came 
glowing to his brain; 

He seemed to see the ‘mightier space between 
the oceans twain, 

Where other streams by other strands 
through their forests fair, 

From bold Missouri’s lordly tide to 
Delaware. 

The Sacramento, too, he saw, with its sands 
of secret gold, 

And the sea-like Mississippi on its long, long 
courses rolled; 

And great thoughts glowed within 
“God bless the land,” cried he; 
“*Tis a good land to fall in with, men, and a 

pleasant land to see! 


run 


leafy 


him ;— 


“IT see the white sails on the main; along the 
land I view 

The forests opening to the light, 
bright ax flashing thru; 

I see the cots and village ways, the churches 
with their spires, 

Where once the Indians camped and danced 
the war-dance round their fires; 

I see a storm come up the deep—’t is hurry- 
ing, raging o’er 

The darkened fields—but soon it parts, with a 
sullen, seaward roar. 

‘Tis gone; the heaven — out again ;— 
loves the land,” cried h 

“’Tis a good land to fall in with, men, and a 
pleasant land to see! 


and the 


“T see the white sails on the main; I seé on all 
the strands 

Old Europe’s exiled households crowd, and 
toil’s unnumbered hands— 

From Hessenland and Frankenland, from Dan- 


ube, Drave and Rhine, 
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God . 





From Netherland, my sea-born land, and the 
Norseman’s hills of pine, 

From Thames, and Shannon, and their isles— 
and never, sure, before, 

Invading hosts such greeting found upon 
stranger shore. 

The generous Genius of the West his welcome 
proffers free; 

’Tis a good land to fall in with, men, and a 
pleasant land to see!” 


They learn to speak one language; and they 
raise one flag adored 

Over one people evermore, and guard it with 
the sword; 

In gay hours gazing on its six and forty stars 
above, 

And hail it with a thousand songs of glory 
and of love. 

Old airs of many a fatherland still mingle 
with the cheer, 

To make the love more glowing still, the 
glory still more dear— 

“Drink up-sees out! join hands about! bear 
chorus all,” chants he; 

he R" good land to fall in with, men, and a 
pleasant land to see!” 


Henry Hudson, a contemporary of 
William Shakespeare, emerged into the 
light of English history on April 10, 
1607, in the Church of St. Ethelberga, 
London, where with eleven companions 
he took the Holy Communion as prep- 
aration for his first voyage, and disap- 
peared in June, 1611, during his fourth 
voyage, in the depths of the gloomy 
Arctic waters that bear his honored 
name. 

New York. 


Rip, Robert and Hendrick and 1909 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


RIP VAN WINKLE was 
taking his ghostly walk 
about the base of the 
Catskills last week. The 
moon speckled the broad 
Hudson like a vast span- 
gled stretch of blue silk 
—a mile wide at my win- 

and then he whistled for 

At length 





Now 


dow. 
“Schneider’’—that is his dog. 
the whistle was answered—Rip in sur- 


prise strolled toward the unexpected 
sound—but stopped suddenly at sight of 
another moonlight shade—obviously a 
mariner of bygone times. 


“My name is Hudson — Hendrick 
Hudson’’—said the stranger, “and I’ve 
come to look at my river.” 

“Ah! I’ve heard of you before,” said 
the polite Rip. “Glad to know you. 
Have a drink ?” 

The ghostly flask was passed, after 
which Hendrick stooped to the edge of 
the river, filled his broad felt hat with 
water and was about to slake the thirst 
of nature when Rip seized him and with 
frightened look: “Don’t drink of that— 
its full of disease germs!” 

“Nonsense!” said the simple navigator. 


” 


- “When I sailed up here in the “Half 




















Moon” all these upper reaches were like 
mountain lakes filled with the sweetest 
water. What has happened to this 
water ?” 

“That water would be just as sweet 
today,” answered Rip, “but it is now the 
habit of our people to pour the sewage 
directly into the river so that now not 
only do we not drink it—we have almost 
ceased to bathe in it.” 

Hendrick shook his head and was go- 
ing to say something about clean Dutch- 
men and dirty Americans when a third 
ghostly party interrupted their talk. 

“Pardon me,” said the newcomer, “my 
name is Fulton, 
Robert Fulton. I 
have been here be- 
fore,and yet some- 
how I feel as tho 
things had_ been 
changed. I am 
looking for the 
home of my old 
Captain of the 
‘Clermont’—Brink 
was his name.” 

Rip welcomed 
Fulton from the 
same flask that 
had cheered Hud- 
son—then _ point- 
ing to a knoll close 
to the Malden 
Dock : 

“There is the 
place—there lived 
Brink and his wife 
and there the 
‘Clermont’ rested 
after her first glo- 
rious day’s run.” 

“Then,” said 
Fulton, pointing across the river, “there 
is the home of Chancellor Livingstone, 
where he and Captain Brink and myself 
discussed the building of the ‘Clermont.’ 
But what is that monstrous ugly building 
that I see on the river bank ?” 

“That,” answered Rip, “is one of the 
many ice houses that are filled during the 
winter with cakes of frozen sewage.” 

“And who consumes this stuff,” asked 
the innocent Fulton. 

“The people of New York drink it by 
way of refreshment.” 


RIP, ROBERT AND HENDRICK, AND 1909 





ROBERT FULTON. 


After a steel plate engraving by G. 
painting by Benjamin West. 
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“But don’t they have typhoid fever,” 
asked the puzzled shade. 

“Plenty of it,” answered the practical 
Rip. “They like it in New York—it 
helps business—its good for the under- 
takers, the doctors and bartenders!” 

Hendrick Hudson showed signs of im- 
patience, and calling Rip’s attention to 
some fishing nets hung up at the lower 
end of the Malden Dock said drily: 

“Does sewage help business for these 
fishermen ?” 

“That’s so,” said Rip, “but then there 
are so few of them left that we don’t 
bother about them. We don’t get any 
more salmon here 
and the shad is 
scarce and bad and 
the river is now so 
filthy that a fisher- 
man can spend 
half his time clean- 
ing his nets.” 

“In my day,” 
said Robert Ful- 
ton, “this river was 
a sportsman’s para- 
dise—water clear 
and clean as an 
Adirondack lake; 
most luscious shad, 
cheap and abun- 
dant—and now!” 

“Now,” said Rip, 
“our politicians are 
building the long- 
est, biggest and 
costliest aqueduct 
of the whole world 
in order to bring 
water into New 
York—it will cost 
about as much as 
the work on the Panama Canal.” 

“But,” queried Hudson, “why not stop 
sewering into my beautiful river—then 
lay iron pipes and pump pure water 
forever and ever and as much as you 
want.” 

“Yes, we thought of that,” answered 
Rip, “but that’s too simple for us—much 
too easy. Besides there would not be 
enough money to go around among our 
politicians. Just a hundred miles of iron 
pipe in the bottom of the river and a few 
pumps may appeal to the old-fashioned 
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people and foreigners, but we Americans 
want to beat the record in the spending 
line and we mean to have the costliest 
aqueduct on earth.” 

“Will the supply be adequate, when the 
costliest of aqueducts shall have been 
finished ?” 

“No,” said Rip, pleasantly—‘and be- 
sides it will desiccate every streain in my 
Catskills as tho mopped up with blotting 
paper, we shall have more typhoid in this 
region than we have even now—but we 
don’t care—we are going to have the 
costliest aqueduct on earth and also the 
costliest Hudson-Fulton Celebration—” 

“Costliest what?” exclaimed Hudson 
and Fulton in a breath. 

“Haven't you heard,” said Rip, “we’re 
going to spend a barrel of money along 
this river, all in honor of your great dis- 
coveries. I supposed you had come to 
the celebration !” 

The two ghosts rubbed their noses and 
said nothing. 

“Don’t you both feel mighty proud and 
happy,” asked the now perplexed Rip 
Van Winkle? 

“Don’t think us rude,” answered the 
shades in one breath. “We appreciate 
your good intentions, but we are a little 
old-fashioned and should feel a little out 
of place amid all the glare and noise that 
is projected in our honor!” 

“Well, but how else could we cele- 
brate a great national festival,’ asked 
Rip. 

“We had hoped,” answered the shades, 
“that you would have let us see our be- 
loved river more beautiful if possible 
than when we knew it. Instead of that 
you offer me the smell of a national 
sewer. We look for a river with charm- 
ing banks from which thousands disport 
themselves in swimming or in pleasure 
boats—but no bathing houses do I see 
and very few pleasure craft. Instead of 
this I see the whole population turning 
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its sewage into what was intended as a 
Godlike reservoir.” ; 

“But do not European cities do the 
same?” asked Rip. 

“Certainly not,” came the thundering 
answer. “London drinks the | upper 
Thame: ; Paris drinks the upper Seine; 
Berlin drinks the upper Spree—these 
are the three greatest cities of the Old 
Worid and they do not make a sewer of 
their water supply!” 

“But what can we do then to please 
you—how celebrate the Hudson-Fulton 
anniversary ?” 

“Do!” answered the shades. “Stop 
wasting money on noise and ephemeral 
theatrical display. Build us a monument 
worthy of a civilized and Christian na- 
tion. Build a dozen bridges across the 
river and thus relieve the congestion of 
population in New York. Then stop 
poisoning the Hudson. Pump your 
sewage out to where it belongs—not into 
your rivers but out upon the great sandy 
wastes of Long Island. Thus you will 
banish fever; you will give your people 
clean water to drink; you will restore 
prosperity to the fishermen ; you will add 
to the food supply of the people ; you will 
once more make it safe to swim in the 
river; ice will no longer be a menace to 
health and all business will improve 
under the magic of healthy conditions.” 
have been 
cleaned then let us meet again—here on 
the old Malden Dock!” 

“Until then—farewell !” 

As Hendrick Hudson disappeared with 
Robert Fulton, Rip whistled again and 
this time “Schneider” came and with him 
he mused over what he had heard. 

He took another pull at his flask. 

“Maybe they’re right, but I don’t see 
why they don’t like this river as it is. 
They’re not patriotic, that’s what’s the 
matter with them.” 


MALDEN-oN-Hupson, New York. 
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Renewal of the Great Struggle in 
Westminster Palace 


BY JUSTIN 


HE Government has settled down 
again to its work at the budget, 
it that can be called “settling 

down” which is the renewal of a fierce, 
unmitigated conflict, maintained thru the 
night as well as thru the day, between 
the two great opposing parties of our 
present time, the Free Traders and the 
advocates of what is called Fiscal Re- 
form, which is in fact but the old-fash- 
ioned Protection. The House of Com- 
mons. may be said to sit thruout the 
whole of every working night as well as 
of every working day, and the members 
of that House are now to be seen return- 
ing to their homes somewhere about 5 
or 6 o’clock on most mornings, and re- 
turning to their homes only to snatch 
some limited interval of rest in order to 
enable them to settle down to their work 
again in the day. 

One is carried back in mind to the old 
times, which I at least am not likely soon 
to forget, the times when the Irish Na- 
tional party was carrying on its uninter- 
mittent struggle for the interests of the 
Irish people, and was thus compelling 
the House of Commons to fight its bat- 
tles by starlight as well as by sunlight, 
in the dawn as well as in the dusk. The 
general impression is that the session 
cannot be brought to its close before the 
end of October, and then will come the 
sending up of the completed financial 
measure to the House of Lords, to be 
followed, no doubt, by the final consti- 
tutional appeal to the country itself thru 
the medium of a general election. 

Meanwhile there are many important 
questions, as well as those belonging to 
finance, which might well occupy the at- 
tention of the representative assembly if 
only that assembly could possibly give 
up its attention just now to any subject 
belonging to foreign affairs. There are 
threatenings of war here and there and 
almost everywhere abroad. There are 
wars actually going on, and in some of 
the Continental states of Europe there 
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are conditions which seem likely to lead 
to the most critical decisions on the part 
of great European Powers. The dis- 
turbances in Spain seem to foretell 
either a complete destruction of the pop- 
ular revolutionary movement or the 
intervention of some leading European 
states to restrain the Spanish monarchy 
from the establishment of a definite des- 
potism. Then that which I may describe 
as the Greek question—I mean the ques- 
tion of the future condition of Crete— 
seems as if it must bring about some 
very decided action on the part of those 
great European states which have taken 
to heart the interests and the protection 
of the Greek island. Crete is in every 
sense as distinctly a part of Greece as 
the Isle of Man is a part of England, 
and the utterly unexpected policy of the 
state which we now call Young Turkey, 
in acting as if it were determined to 
keep the island in continued subjection 
to foreign rule, seemed at one time as if 
it were destined to bring about the inter- 
vention of England and of France on be- 
half of the Cretan Islanders and there- 
fore of the Kingdom of Greece. It is 
still to be hoped that Young Turkey will 
prove faithful to her promises of main- 
taining a liberal, a constitutional, and a 
representative system of government 
thruout her domains, and that she will 
not compel any of the European Powers 
to interfere in arms on behalf of justice 
and freedom and the now almost uni- 
versally recognized cause of nationality. 
Meanwhile we who constitute the outer 
public in England have had our atten- 
tion much occupied by what the newspa- 
pers will persist in calling the “heat 
wave” which is now sweeping over us. 
After a summer, the greater part of 
which might fairly have been described 
as a winter hardly in disguise, we have 
been visited by many successive days of 
a genuine glowing summer, which has 
turned our attention away very much in- 
deed even from flying machines and 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 


feats of swimming across the British 
Channel. 

The deepest sympathy is felt among 
all classes and all political parties in 
these countries with Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in that 
most heavy calamity which has just be- 
fallen him, the death of his beloved and 
only sister. This sad news came from 
Wales, where the lady had her home. 
The dead lady was Mrs. Mary Davies, 
wife of the commander of a great ocean 
steamship. Mrs. Davies had spent some 
time in the home of her brother in Lon- 
don during last April, and she had’ fully 
shared in all his political views and 
projects and purposes, and had, in fact, 
before her marriage acted as housekeep- 
er for many years for Lloyd-George and 
his brother. When some twelve years 
ago she became the wife of Captain Da- 
vies her house was still open as a home 
to Lloyd-George and his brother when- 
ever they desired to make use of it. She 
had been for many years suffering from 
a serious internal complaint, and it ap- 
pears that it was Lloyd-George himself 
who first became convinced that the trou- 
ble was one threatening the utmost dan- 






ger and who at once called in two dis- 
tinguished specialists. By these the case 
was pronounced hopeless, and they add- 
ed, we now learn, that it would have 
been hopeless from the first and that 
medical skill could at no time have done 
anything to avert its fatal result. _ She 
was always devoted to her gifted broth- 
er, and their mutual affection never un- 
til now had been disturbed. The death 
of a beloved sister coming so soon after 
that of his loved and loving daughter 
must indéed be a crushing calamity to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lloyd- 
George attended to his duties in the 
House of Commons on the evening of 
the day when he had received the news 
of his heavy calamity, and his brave ef- 
forts to get thru his work there created, 
it need hardly be said, a feeling of the 
deepest sympathy among all the members 
present, a feeling only the more deep be- 
cause it could not well find any public 
form of expression. 

I have lately been renewing an old 
and much valued companionship in the 
person of Mr. William Leatham Bright, 
eldest son of John Bright, the great Lib- 
eral orator and statesman, whose name is 
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as well known and I feel sure as high- 
ly honored thruout the United States as 
it is in his own country, and, indeed, I 
may fairly say, thru all the civilized 
countries of the world. William Leath- 
am Bright and I had been members of 
the House of Commons for many years 
together, and he and I voted in the same 
division lobby during the great struggle 
on behalf of Gladstone’s Home Rule 
measure in 1886, when, as my American 
readers will recollect, John 
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opposed to any plan for the creation of 
several separate parliaments in the Brit- 
ish Islands under the rule of the one sov- 
ereign. He had, however, always main- 
tained the principle that if Ireland could 
not have her own national legislature she 
ought, nevertheless, to be allowed to pass 
by her own majority in the House of 
Commons -such legislation as her nation- 
al parliament would have carried if Ire- 
land had accomplished a successful rev- 
olution. This is practically 





Bright withdrew from his 
support of Gladstone and 
when therefore the father 
and the son voted in sepa- 
rate division lobbies. Wil- 
liam Bright withdrew from 
Parliamentary life before I 
had to do so, and thus it 
somehow happened that we 
were not brought into any 
manner of association again 
for several years. When I 
came for a prolonged holi- 
day to Folkestone I found, 
to my great surprise, that 
William Bright had taken a 
house there and intended to 
make it a home for himself 
and his wife. So we met 
again and renewed our long 
interrupted acquaintance- 
ship. As may easily be im- 
agined, we have talked much 
about that Home Rule strug- 
gle and about the fact that 
he, as he himself put it, had 
fought under the banner of 
the Irish National party 
while the struggle lasted. 
He told me, too, of the pain 
it gave him to separate him- 








the case at present with 
Scotland, for when the ma- 
jority of the Scottish mem- 
bers set up and maintain 
any legislative scheme which 
applies to Scotland only, it 
is always understood that 
the other members of the 
House of Commons do not 
oppose or interfere with any 
such measure of legislation. 

Before I leave this sub- 
ject, brought up by the re- 
newal of my companionship 
with William Leatham 
Bright, let me add that one. 
of the most treasured mem- 
ories of my life is associated 
with John Bright’s name. It 
is an established custom in 
the House of Commons that 
when any really  distin- 
guished member of the 
House passes out of this life 
the leader of the Govern- 
ment then in office, the 
leader of the Opposition, 
and the leader of the Irish 
National party shall rise 
successively and offer their 
tributes to his praise. At 








self from his father in those 
most critical divisions on the 
Gladstone Home Rule meas- 
ure. And he told me also,and 
I was truly glad to hear the statement 
from him, that his illustrious father had 
found no fault with him for the course 
he then pursued and had assured him 
that he quite understood and appreciated 
the motives which had impelled him to 
such a course. I may add of my own 
knowledge that John Bright never was 
opposed to the principle of national self- 
government for Ireland, But he was 
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Dramatic censor. 


the time of John Bright’s 
death, at the close of March, 
1889, it became my duty, in 
the casual absence of Mr. 
Parnell, to offer the heartfelt tribute 
of the Irish people to his genius, to his 
services, and to his friendship made 
manifest during many years at a time 
when Ireland had few other friends 
among England’s conspicuous  states- 
men. The second son of the great 
patriot and orator, Mr. J. A. Bright, is 
still a member of the House of Com- 
mons. I very much wish that Mr. Wil- 
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liam Leatham Bright could be prevailed 
upon to return to parliamentary life, but 
he explained to me that his broken 
health during recent years gives him lit- 
tle hope of being able to bear the exact- 
ing toil belonging to the duties of a con- 
scientious Member of Parliament. 

The attention of the dramatic and the 
literary professions, and indeed | may 
say of the public in general, has been of 
late very much occupied by the work of 
the Dramatic Censorship Committee, 
lately appointed from the two Houses 
of Parliament, for the purpose of con- 
sidering whether we ought to have a 


censorship of the drama placed, as it has © 


long been, in the hands of one official, 
from whose decision as to what may or 
may not be presented on the public stage 
there is practically no appeal. I have no 
personal acquaintanceship with the pres- 
ent dramatic censor, Mr. Redford, and I 
can therefore offer no judgment as to his 
qualifications for such an office. I was 
indeed for a great many years an inti- 
mate friend of his predecessor, the late 
Mr. Edward F. S. Pigott, who was for 
a long time one of the literary staff of 
the Daily News, and was a very brilliant 
writer, more espécially on literary and 
dramatic subjects. I remember well that 
an eminent Frenchman, belonging to the 
staff of the French Embassy in London, 
told me once that he had only known in 
the course of his career two Englishmen 
who spoke French so well that they 
might have passed as educated French- 
men, and that these two were the late 
Lord Granville and my friend Pigott. 
From my own personal knowledge of 
Pigott’s capacity and temperament I 
should think he, when appointed Censor 
of Plays, must have discharged his deli- 
cate duties with thoro capacity and ex- 
cellent judgment, That, however, has 
not much to do with the question now 
at issue—whether there ought to be such 
a method of dramatic censorship at all— 
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a question on which I am strongly in- 
clined to believe that Pigott would have 
given a distinct answer in the negative. 
{t seems to me that there certainly ought 
to be some authority to decide as to what 
ought or ought not to be presented or 
represented on the public stage, but I 
think this ought to be a subject for the 
decision of some state official of high au- 
thority, such as the Lord Chamberlain 
for instance, and should be merely a 
question of morality and public decency, 
and ought not to be left to the final judg- 
ment of some literary man, whose opin- 
ions, for all we know, might be swayed 
by all manner of private and personal in- 
clinations or disinclinations. This seems 
to be thus far the general opinion of the 
many authors, dramatic and _ literary, 
who have been giving evidence before 
the present committee. Under such 
conditions it might fairly be assumed 
that the decision of the Lord Chamber- 
lain would be affected only by the con- 
sideration of what was due to public 
morality and decency, and not by any 
speculative opinions as to whether this 
or that figure or scene on the stage was 
exactly what the censor regarded as il- 
lustrative of the soundest artistic the- 
ories as to literary and dramatic ex- 
pression, and if any injustice were done 
to this or that dramatic author or stage 
manager there would always be a re- 
sponsible figure whose decision could 
be promptly called in question before one 
or the other House of Parliament, and 
thus before the general public. The 
whole question, however, is one of seri- 
ous interest to the drama and to litera- 
ture in general, and to that outer world 
which depends so much on the drama for 
its healthful amusement and for its men- 
tal elevation. So far as I can judge at 
present the opinion of authors and art- 
ists now does not seem to express much 
satisfaction with the existing method of 
cramatic censorship. 


Lonpvon, ENcLAND. 
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The Christian Doctrine of God 


Dr. CLARKE is the clearest, sanest and 
gentlest of living American theologians 
whose special field is doctrinal theology. 
His candor and sincerity are a moral 
tonic. He has the faculty of dealing 
with the problems one is actually puz- 
zling over, rather than with some phase 
of the topic which is either perfectly 
clear or perfectly indifferent to a man 
of normal interests—the latter being the 
usual custom of commentators. He pos- 
sesses genuine religious insight, and 
some of his pages are as full of visions 
and as exhilarating in outlook as a 
mountain sunrise when the wind blows 
from the north. His writings have clari- 
fied more confused minds and steadied 
more disturbed spirits than any other 
single personal influence in Great Brit- 
ain and America for the past twenty 
years, 

His present volume on the Christian 
Doctrine of God* has been several years 
in preparation. Friends have known 
that the first draft was completed sev- 
eral years ago, and have awaited eagerly 
the results of careful revision and elab- 
oration. The result is the crowning 
effort of a life spent in earnest search 
for vital truth on the highest themes of 
religion. It is a book which will enter 
current religious life as a sweetening 
and purifying influence, revealing to 
many the truths by which they have 
lived, but which they knew not how to 
state. It will make for faith, for wiser 
and deeper faith, and will instruct in 
method of approach to religious truth as 
well as convey large portions of the 
truth itself. 

Dr. Clarke conceives his task to be to 
set forth the conception of God that is 
characteristic of the Christian religion. 
He does not try to prove the existence 
of God, but to portray the character of 
God as revealed in the Christian faith. 


*THE Curistran Doctrine ot or Gob. By William 
— Clarke. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
2.50, 





He makes no attempt to narrate the his- 
tory of the various movements of 
thought in the long process of Christian 
theism. He takes his stand in the pres- 
ent, and inquires what we may declare 
of the divine being, in the light of what 
Jesus taught and what has been made of 
that teaching in the Christian centuries. 
He sets forth the character of God, His 
goodness, love, holiness and wisdom. He 
tells what is meant by personality in God, 
explaining why that assertion is neces- 
sary, but how it is liable to misunder- 
standing. On the relations of God to 
men, as Creator, Father, Sovereign, 
Moral Governor and Saviour, he tells us 
what is essential and reasonable in 
Christian belief. Under the genera: 
head of God and the Universe he treats 
of Monotheism, The Infinite, The Eter- 
nal, Transcendence and Immanence. 
Only at the conclusion does he approach 
the usual topics in which theistic argu- 
ment usually finds its field, evidences for 
the Christian theistic belief and consid- 
eration of objections. Thruout the sus- 
tained discussion he is gently reasonable 
and kindly persuasive..- 

After the founder of the Christian 
faith had done His work, one of His 
most sympathetic disciples testified, ‘““No 
man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, He hath declared Him.” 
One may say with perfect reverence that 
Dr. Clarke has risen to this eminently 
Christian method. Those who must 
hear of “scheme and plan,” who will not 
believe except on demonstration, will 
not be convinced by anything Dr. Clarke 
has written; but it is no small service to 
make clear before willing eyes the fair- 
est visions of the divine character which 
the world has known. It is true that 
this essay does not go beyond such a 
poem as Whittier’s “Eternal Goodness” 
in description of the nature and attrib- 
utes of God, but it is something to have 
a treatise in doctrinal theology which is 
as noble and as true as that poem. 
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Austria-Hungary 


THE neutralization, for the moment at 
least, of all the results of King Edward’s 
“masterly” diplomacy by Baron von 
Aerenthal’s bold stroke in the Balkans, 
undertaken, we have been informed, 
without previous consultation with or 
notification of Germany, but with abso- 
lute reliance upon that country’s loyalty 
to its ally (a reliance proved to be well 
founded after the event), gives added 
timeliness to the publication of Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage’s Austria-Hungary,* an 
admirably clear, thoro and comprehen- 
sive work on the dual monarchy, its agri- 
culture, industry, commerce and finance, 
its internal politics, racial difficulties, re- 
ligious, social, economic and educational 
condition, together with excellent histor- 
ical surveys of the different phases thru 
which the dual monarchy has passed in 
its attempts to “find itself,” leading from 
the early Hapsburg policy of Austrian 
—i, e., German—supremacy to the pres- 
ent dualism, which, in its turn, may give 
way to federation. The empire-king- 
dom’s unity is safeguarded, in the end, 
by the realization by all its component 
parts of the truth of the old saying, 
‘United we stand, divided we fall.” The 
“octad which is a unit,” the “crazy quilt 
of Europe,” is kept together by the 
strongest of all bonds, that of self-inter- 
est. It is but natural that in a work of 
such scope the international position of 
Austria-Hungary has not been neglect- 
ed, and that the author has ventured to 
cast a look into that future which, in the 
course of human events, cannot fail to 
become ere long the present, under a 
young ruler whose hand has just been 
shown, in part at least, by the aged Em- 
peror’s Prime Minister. 

Mr. Drage’s book, which will prove of 
the greatest assistance to diplomats, par- 
liamentarians, economists and news- 
paper men, is at the same time excellent 
reading for the interested layman, to 
whom the difficulties of Austro-Hunga- 
rian internal racial relations present 
themselves but too often in the form of 
an unintelligible chaos. Not less felic- 
itous is the author’s treatment of the 
monarchy’s external affairs, whether it 
With 


*Austria-Huncary. By Geoffrey Drage. 
$6.00 


Maps. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 8vo. 
net. 
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be trade with Germany and the Balkans, 
or the present status and prospects of 
pan-Germanism, pan-Slavism, and of the 
claims of /talia Irredenta. 

The international diplomatic aspect, 
the future course of Austria-Hungary 
as a factor in the policies of Europe, is 
the one which is uppermost in Mr. 
Drage’s mind in the end. What will be 
the relation of the realm of the Haps- 
burgs to the Anglo-German crisis, which 
all Englishmen persist is drawing ever 
nearer, an inevitable, irrepressible con- 
flict? Austria-Hungary is no longer an 
uncertain factor in international polli- 
cies; the doubts as to her course under 
a new ruler have already been largely 
settled by the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The startling changes in 
Europe, threatening a general war, so 
freely predicted by political prophets 
during the last decade or so, will not 
take place on the death of Francis 
Joseph. Pan-Germanism will remain a 
theory whose political realization none 
will dare to attempt; Austria will not 
join the German Empire, nor will Hun- 
gary attempt to stand alone under a 
separate ruler of her own; and economic 
interdependence, the industrial and com- 
mercial self-sufficiency of the realm, will 
prove a power of cohesion as potent as 
that of national and international polit- 
ical necessity. 

Mr. Drage ends his work with a brief 
survey of the general European outlook. 
The present danger-point, in his opinion, 
continues fo be the Balkans. He quotes 
M. Hanotaux’s recent dictum, in view of 
the financial burdens of the great nations 
of Europe, that “it is the stock exchange 
just now which is the ultima ratio,” and 
may decide for peace, but it will be 
armed peace, the peace of standing 
armies and Dreadnoughts. Mr. Drage 
outlines Austria-Hungary’s new naval 
program, which will give her, by 1915 
at the latest, three or four Dreadnoughts 
(20,000 tons), three battleships of 15,- 
000 tons, three of 10,000, three of 8,300, 
and three of 5,600—fifteen battleships, 
and in addition to these, three armored 
cruisers. This fleet will give the coun- 
try the mastery of the Mediterranean. 

Finally, Mr. Drage considers Great 
Britain’s standing and prospects in 
Europe. Personally, he informs his 
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readers, he has always been “a believer 
in a good understanding with Germany,” 
and will remain “faithful to that belief 
so long as the two-Power naval standard 
is scrupulously maintained by Great 
Britain,” but si vis pacem, para bellum; 
the moment that standard is allowed to 
lapse, “the outbreak of war will depend 
partly on German nerves”—the world 
has been made uncomfortably aware of 
late of English “nerves,” by the way— 
and “partly on the occurrence of a favor- 
able opportunity.” As for France and 
Russia, the one doubts her preparedness 
for war; the other knows that she is ut- 
terly unprepared. Mr. Drage does not 
say so, but what he does say comes to 
the same thing in the end: England can 
rely upon herself alone; her “partners” 
do not mean to fight for her, an entente 
cordiale being far from being an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance. He credits 
German industrials and merchants with 
a sincere desire for the continuance of 
peace, but he mistrusts the German Gov- 
ernment. To the theory that that Gov- 
ernment has become convinced that the 
victory can be won without firing a shot, 
by superior economic efficiency—a the- 
ory that is beginning to gain ground in 
Europe—Mr. Drage pays no attention. 
The course he advocates is plain: More 
British Dreadnoughts. They will un- 
doubtedly be built, and be matched by 
more German Dreadnoughts, in addition 
to those of her ally in the Mediterranean, 
with France and Russia and Italy brave- 
ly struggling to keep up with the rivalry, 
until—who can foretell the end? 
a 
A Georgian Pageant. By Frank Frankfort 
Moore. With Illustrations. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. iv, 346. $3.50. 
The days of the Georges were un- 
doubtedly the most gossipy period of 
which the world has any record, and Mr. 
Moore has steeped himself to saturation 
in all the ancient gossip which the letter 
and diary writers of the period have left 
on record. . Whether there was any need 
for a volume of the portly size to which 
Mr. Moore’s pages extend to contravene 
justly forgotten statements about re- 
membered and unremembered person- 
ages, or to rehabilitate the characters of 
some who suffered at the hands of the 
inveterate gossips of the eighteenth cen- 


tury, may be left to be determined by 
any readers whom this kind of literature 
may attract. Even if Boswell did mis- 
understand Goldsmith and do his best to 
make him ridiculous, Goldsmith survived 
the treatment, and it hardly seems neces- 
sary for even the most zealous of his 
fellow-countrymen to take up the 
cudgels in defense of the author of “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” and “She Stoops to 
Conquer.” But the most probable mo- 
tive for the writing of this book was not 
the vindication of the fame of a fellow- 
countryman. It was rather Mr. Moore’s 
desire for an opportunity to show his 
own cleverness. An example or two 
will suffice. Animadverting on the glut- 
tony for which Dr. Johnson was notori- 
ous, and his patron, Mr. Thrale, almost 
equally so, Mr. Moore writes: “He 
{[Mr. Thrale] usually fell asleep after 
dinner ; one day he failed to awake, and 
he has not awakened since.” Of Mr. 
Barretti, another protégé of the Thrales, 
Mr. Moore writes: “He was as detest- 
able as he was learned—perhaps even 
more so. Learned men are not invaria- 
bly horrid, unless they are men of genius 
as well, and this rarely happens.” It 
may be safely left to his readers to de- 
cide whether this writing is clever and 
witty, or merely smart. 
as 
The German Drama in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Dr. Georg Witkowski. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 12mo. $1. 
This handy, compact, well-considered 
and well-balanced little treatise has been 
translated by Prof. L. E. Horning, of 
the University of Toronto, and deserves 
the attention of all students. The inter- 
est of the monograph for the American 
student of the development of the con- 


‘temporary drama lies, of course, more 


especially in the pages devoted to the 
period 1885-1900, the era of the free 
theater in Germany, and of the blossom- 
ing and flowering of naturalism, whose 
chief fruits have been Sudermann, some 
passing minor figures, Max Halbe at 
their head, and the most interesting 
writer of all, Gerard Hauptmann, whose 
artistic destiny stili lies on the knees of 
the gods. A neat bit of condensed crit- 
icism, by the way, is the paragraph de- 
voted by the author to Felix Philippi, 
who prend son bien ou il le trouve— 
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from Ibsen, Sudermann, Hauptmann, 
Halbe; all is grist that he can bring to 
his mill, which turns’ out only moment- 
arily effective, hollow, theatrical effects, 
and nothing more. Thus far the serious 
main stream of contemporary German 
drama, its lighter rivulets of comedy, 
made familiar to us in translation from 
the days of “The Private Secretary” to 
those of “Countess Gucki,” the vapid 
farces of which the American season 
now opening is destined to have its full 
share in translation and adaptation, the 
operetta, all this comes within the scope 
of Dr. Witkowski’s book, as does also 
opera, from Mozart via Weber, Flotow, 
Nicolai, Bruehl, and a few others, to 
Wagner. The earlier chapters of the 
book have, from our distance, only an 
historic, a strictly German historic, sig- 
nificance. The tracing of the evolution 
is, of necessity, begun in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century; then 
follow the romantic period of 1800-1830, 
and the developments of 1830-1885, nei- 
ther of them of traceable bearing upon 
the Anglo-American drama. Influences, 
national and foreign, are indicated with 
brief clarity, culminating, after a short 
apprenticeship to the French society 
drama, in a not always discriminating 
discipleship to Ibsen, Strindberg, Tol- 
stoy ; and, via literature,to Zola. Sum- 
ming up, the author finds that in the 
German drama of the nineteenth century 
there is to be noted in its highest form 
~-tragedy—“neither assured progress in 
matters of form nor an important in- 
crease in the number of possessions” ; 
that the play of contemporary life and 
its problems has gained in flexibility of 
technique and range of permissible sub- 
jects, but that it is “so determined by the 
conditions of the times that it but rarely 
produces works of long life’—which, by 
the way, is the true explanation of the 
passing of the drama of the younger 
Dumas, whose social and moral prob- 
lems no longer interest us; and that the 
schwank, the posse and the folk-drama 
offer “nothing but a picture of continued 
decay.” In the field of the music-drama, 
Weber and Wagner, “it would seem, are 
not to be surpassed.” As to the future, 
Dr. Witkowski refuses to venture proph- 
ecy; the literarv tendencies he sees are 
summed up in Nietzsche, symbolism and 
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a new romanticism ; the highest hopes of 
the German drama are at present cen- 
tered in Hauptmann. A scholarly, in- 
forming and withal readable little vol- 
ume. 
& 
English Literature in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Laurie Magnus. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

The aim of this volume, which the 
author entitles an essay in criticism, is to 
arrive at some sort of designation or 
characterization for the nineteenth cen- 
tury like those which at once designate 
and characterize other well-marked and 
completed periods of literature—the 
Renaissance, the Age of Reason, and 
so on. This etiquet or label the writer 
discovers in the Age of Emancipation, 
whose implication and significance he 
undertakes to bring out with reference to 
the period concerned by a comprehensive 
review of the various authors and their 
contributions. Such an attempt to survey 
critically a vast and partially unplotted 
territory is no less difficult than meri- 
torious, and it is not astonishing that Mr. 
Magnus’s performance should be rather 
unequal. On the whole, it may be said 
by way of general stricture, he hardly 
seems to be at the most advantageous 
point of view somehow. Not only is his 
formula too cramped; he is almost too 
much of the thing he criticises to be a 
thoroly safe critic. If he is not himself a 
partisan of the old Emancipation party— 
how like the thirties it sounds !—he is at 
least so thoroly a romantic sympathizer 
that he has some difficulty in seeing even 
the more obvious faults of the movement. 
In particular he has little or nothing to 
say of the inherent weaknesses of its pro- 
moters—of Wordsworth.and Shelley— 
which have in a manner vitiated the con- 
stitution of their descendants. For him 
Peter Bell is “The true pendant to the 
Ancient Mariner.” Of the latter part of 
his period, the Victorian Age proper, his 
discussion is more satisfactory. There is 
much in his criticism of Tennysgn and 
the other men of yesterday to arrest at- 
tention. At the same time he is some- 
what out of the way to reckon Meredith 
“among the greatest English poets,” or 
to count Swinburne as the master of 
criticism. In addition it may be objected 
that the individual reviews are not al- 
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ways very closely integrated with the 
general theme. But after all the merit of 
the book consists in its apersus and 
flashes of insight, which are at times ex- 
ceedingly penetrating. 

ss 


Literary Notes 


..The latest of the personal magazinettes 
to come under our observation is The East 
Side, a peculiarly New York product, of which 
Zoe Anderson Norris, of 338 East Fifteenth 
street, is printer’s devil, business manager, 
editor, owner, circulation liar and press agent. 
It is “published whenever the printer will stand 
for it.” 


.In connection with the Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration the F. A. Stokes Company are is- 
suing a historical guide to the City of New 
York, compiled by the City Historical Club of 
New York and containing seventy maps and 
diagrams and forty-six illustrations. The book 
is dedicated to Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, and 
is indorsed by the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society. ($1.50.) 

....In der in Neuyork erscheinenden Zeit- 
schrift THe INDEPENDENT, werden in diesem 
Jahr beachtenswerte, reich illustrierte Artikel 
des Herrn Edwin E, Slosson tber die Ge- 
schichte, -Verwaltung, Studentengebrauche, 
Lehrkurse usw. einzelner Universitaten ver6ff- 
entlicht, die um so mehr Aufsehen erregt 
haben, als sie von einem Unparteiischen ge- 
schrieben sind. Jeder Deutsche, der sich fiir 
das hohere Unterrichtswesen der Vereinigten 
Staaten einigermassen interessiert, sollte diese 
Artikel lesen.—J/nternationale Wochenschrift, 
(Berlin). 


..In the past few years special libraries, 
in some cases a department of a prominent 
public library, but more frequently connected 
with large industrial concerns, banking and in- 
surance companies, commercial organizations, 
and legislative and executive commissions, 
have been established in the leading cities of 
the United States. In this era of specializa- 
tion, the creation of a library devoted exclu- 
sively, for.example, to economics, to life and 
fire insurance statistics, to data as to trade and 
commerce, to rail and water transportation, or 
to real estate, has become a pressing necessity. 
These libraries, constantly increasing in num- 
ber, size and importance, now find it desirable 
actively to co-operate. At the July confer- 
ence of the American Library Association, 
which was held at Bretton Woods, the “Special 
Libraries Association” was organized, with 
John Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark 
Free Public Library, as president, and Anna 
Sears, librarian of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, as secretary and treasurer. 

.An unexpectedly delightful little book is 
Mr. Alfred H. U pham’s, Old Miami: the Yale 
of the Middle West (Hamilton, Ohio: Repub- 
lican Pub. Co.) The cause of the writing and 
the publication of the volume is the centenary 
of the university, which fell in February of 


this year of many centennials and multiples 
thereof, but it is its own excuse for being, and 
an ample one. Mr. Upham does not take the 
“Yale of the Early West” too seriously, and 
yet he more than suggests the dignity and sig- 
nificance of the foundation of this outpost of 
education, and the value of its services on 
what was then the selvedge of our civiliza- 
tion. The book gives a series of pictures of 
the life of the students at Miami in its early 
days, of pranks and discipline, of societies and 
fraternities, of the coming of educational in- 
stitutions for women to nestle under Miami’s 
wings, and closes with chapters on the Civil 
War, whose conclusion brought the end of the 
first phase of the university’s existence. Mr. 
Upham vividly glimpses a page in the life -of 
the West that has already passed into history. 


os 
Pebbles 


Ir was in the old days of legend that the 
dish ran away with the spoon. But we still 
have the cup that cheers.—Puck. 

SHE WAS TOO QUICK. 

There were three at the little table in the 
café, a lady and two men. 

Suddenly the electric lights went out, and 
the lady, quickly and noiselessly, drew back. 

An instant later there was the smack of a 
compound kiss. As the electric lights went up 
each man was seen smiling complaisantly. 

“T thought I heard a kiss,” said the lady, 
“but nobody kissed me.” 

Then the men suddenly glared at each other 
and flushed and looked painfully sheepish.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


NATHAN Straus, discussing the absurd dif- 
ficulties that confront sanitists in their endeavor 
to pass laws compelling the pasteurization of 
milk, said: 

“The legislators who oppose this law bring 
forward arguments about as weak as that of 
the Maine milkman. 

“A lady, summering in Maine, said to her 
milkman severely: 

“ ‘Look here, this milk of yours is half water 
and half chalk. What do you mean by adver- 
tising it as pure : ¢ 

“*Madam,’ said the milk manufacturer, with 
reproachful dignity, ‘to the pure all things are 


>” 


pure. 


HE EXPLAINED. 

At a school one day a teacher, having asked 
most of his pupils the difference between an 
island and a peninsula without receiving a sat- 
isfactory answer, came to the last boy. 

“T can explain it, sir,” said the bright youth. 
“First get two glasses. Fill one with water and 
the other with milk. Then catch a fly and 
place it in the glass of water. That fly is an 
island, because he is entirely surrounded by 
water. But now place the fly in the glass of 
milk, and it will be a pe ninsula, because it is 
nearly surrounded by water. 

The boy went to the top of the class.—A mer- 
ican Veterinary Review, 
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The Hudson River Show 
THE commissions in charge of plans 
for the Hudson-Fulton Celebration have 
done their work well. They have pro- 
vided for the tastes of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. There will be Rem- 
brandts for the artistic; concerts for the 
musical; receptions for the fashionable ; 
lectures for the intellectual; banquets for 
the gustatorial; sports for the sporty ; 
but for everybody, these and all the 
others, there will be the pageantry of the 
River. 

For the oldest and most popular of 
spectacles is the procession. It is never 
out of fashion, the most orthodox of 
amusements, semper, ubique et pro omni- 
bus. As the people will gather on the 
Palisades the last of this month to watch 
the ships go by, so gathered they on the 
banks of the Nile and the Euphrates 
five thousand years ago. The “‘floats” of 
the street will most appropriately bear 
the signs of the long and honorable de- 
scent of this popular form of entertain- 
ment. The gods of Egypt and Scandi- 
navia will again appear on earth; the 
athletes of Greece and the warriors of 
Rome will have another triumph; the In- 
dians and the Dutch, the English, Irish 
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and Scotch, the Italians, Jews, French, 
Syrians, Danes, negroes, Colonials and 
red-coats, their descendants, imperson- 
ators and successors, the cosmopolites of 
the metropolis, will unite in the celebra- 
tion as they have united in the making of 
the nation. There will be in this parade 
a suggestion of all the four types of 
pageantry which we Americans have 
chiefly developed—the fireman’s, the cir- 
cus, the Mardi Gras, and the Fourth of 
July processions. 

The processional pageant is the most 
beloved of spectacles by the people be- 
cause it is the most democratic. Thou- 
sands may participate in it and unlimited 
numbers may look on. Ticket speculat- 
ors cannot monopolize. the seats. The 
Four Hundred cannot revise the list of 
invitations; it will be open to the Four 
Million. The footlights will stretch a 
hundred and fifty miles and the prosceni- 
um arch is high heaven itself. The Pali- 
sades will serve as a back-drop in this, 
the people’s theater, and there will be 
real water, real rocks, real clouds and 
real trees for properties; what is a more 
unique feature of the modern drama, 
there will be real air to breathe. All the 
four elements of which, according to the 
ancients, the world is composed will be 
utilized in different combinations for the 
various modes of locomotion. Men will 
travel by earth, water and air, and fire 
will propel them. The “Half Moon” 
will head the line, on water by the aid of 
air. The “Clermont” will follow, on wa- 
ter by the aid of fire. Paralleling them 
up Riverside Drive will be a continuous 
procession of automobiles, on land by the 
aid of fire. And overhead will fly Glenn 
Curtis and Wilbur Wright, in air by the 
aid of fire, the latest of the triumphs of 
mankind, the first time the third dimen- 
sion has been brought into the proces- 
sion. 

As a method of teaching history to 
large classes, the pageant is unequaled. 
Seeing is believing. What eulogy of 
the courage of the discoverers of 
America can thrill us like the sight of 
this little sailboat, twenty-one paces long, 
in which Henry Hudson cruised these 
unknown seas in search of the North- 
west Passage? When he ran into shal- 
low water up near Albany he rightly con- 
cluded that he could never get to China 
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that way, so he went back and tried it 
again higher ‘up next year, only to get 
into a' worse ‘cul-de-sac and be put ro 
death. His sole reward was to have his 
name attached to the most beautiful river 
and the biggest bay in America. His life 
was a failure, so thought he and his con- 
temporaries, but a glorious success say 
we, and so we celebrate. The Northwest 
Passage has since been found, but found 
not passable. The announcement of a 
polar sea on the eve of the celebration 
arouses only sentimental and speculative 
interest, no commercial aspirations. Yet 
it is singularly appropriate that we will 
have with us on this occasion Peary of 
the Pole. Shall we say Peary and Cook? 
No, certainly not, for if we are to use 
both names we must say Cook and Peary. 
Even in the days of Fulton it was re- 
membered that this river was once 
thought the route to the Pole. As he 
steamed up the Hudson one of the jeer- 
ing spectators shouted from the shore: 
“Bring us back a chip from the North 
Pole!” Fulton did not go so far, altho 
farther than the taunting skeptic thought 
he would, but now we are to have the 
Pole brought to us, on the “Roosevelt” 
if not on the “Bradley.” Such a conflict 
of claimants is no new thing in the his- 
tory of exploration. An enthusiastic ed- 
itor of the Cookite faction last week 
wrote: “It is as certain that Cook dis- 
covered the North Pole as that Colum- 
bus discovered America or Hudson the 
river which bears his name.”” No doubt, 
but how certain is that? Columbus had 
his Ericson, Hudson had his Verrazano, 
and Commander Peary may profit by 
their example. 

The polar regions are no longer an un- 
known world. No modern voyager could 
if he would venture on such a deed of 
high emprize as Hudson in the “Haif 
Moon.” But when Fulton started to go 
“up to Albany on a sawmill’ he opened 
the way into a kingdom richer than 
Cathay. For the explorers in the world 
of applied science need set no limits to 
their ambitions. The “Half Moon’ was 
only 63 feet long, the “Clermont” was 
only 150 feet, but when they go up the 
Hudson September 25, 1909, they will 
pass the river steamboat ‘New York,” 
340 feet long; the American battleship 
“Montana,” 502 feet long, and the Cu- 


nard liner ‘Lusitania,’ 790 feet long, 
while all around them will swarm swift 
motor boats, and above will be dirigibles 
and aeroplanes. The Age of Explora- 
tion is closing, but the Age of Invention 
has barely begun. 


a 
Secretary Ballinger’s Acquittal 


PRESIDENT TAFT has so completely the 
judicial temper that he has been counted 
as destined to be Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Cotirt. His decision, therefore, 
completely exonerating the Secretary .of 
the Interior of all blame in the charges 
brought against him of complicity in the 
schemes of combinations of capital to get 
control of Alaskan coal lands and of 
Western water-power sites, will be gen- 
erally accepted. The attack on Secre- 
tary Ballinger, supposed to be inspired 
by Forester Pinchot, was so much of an 
indictment that the decision of President 
Taft may be called an acquittal. 

Those who have read an article in our 
issue of last week by Willard French on 
“The Seizure of the People’s Water 
Power” will have a clear idea of what 
are the evils against which it is the duty 
of-the Government to protect the people. 

The President puts the defense very 
clearly and it seems convincingly. The 
facts being as given, Secretary Ballin- 
ger’s record is stainless in these matters. 
As to the water-power sites, the facts 
are given as follows: A few weeks be- 
fore the close of his term President 
Roosevelt by executive order withdrew 
1,500,000 acres from public settlement. 
Secretary Ballinger learned from the 
Geological Survey that the most of these 
tracts were far away from rivers, and, 
following its information, he restored 
the whole for settlement, but withheld all 
filings and entries that might be made 
for water-power purposes. In a few 
weeks the department learned what were 
the tracts that had such water power and 
again withdrew them, amounting to 300,- 
000 acres, leaving 1,200,000 for settle- 
ment. As a matter of fact not one single 
filing has been attempted on any one of 
the water-power sites since President 
Roosevelt’s original withdrawal in Janu- 
ary of 1909. It is further shown that the 
story told by ex-Governor Pardee, of Cal- 
ifornia, and widely published, of 15,000 
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acres gobbled up by a water-power trust 
in Montana is completely fictitious. The 
President further says that there are 50 
per cent. more water-power sites with- 
drawn from entry under Secretary Bal- 
linger than had been withdrawn when he 
entered office, while four times as mitch 
land has been restored to settlement. 

These facts are conclusive, so far as 
water power is concerned. Apparently 
the only point left_unconsidered, or, at 
least, unreported, # the nature of the 
1,200,000 acres thus restored for settle- 
ment. Are they the highland forest 
tracts v.hich properly might be a forest 
reserve? ‘There are other things to be 
considered besides water power, and one 
is the conserving of the sources of water 
power, so as to maintain a steady flow, 
and that means the maintenance and con- 
trol of forests; and for this we have a 
Forest Bureau. 

The other charge, even more definitely 
made by Mr. L. H. Glavis, chief of the 
Field Division of the General Land 
Office, was that Secretary Ballinger gave 
countenance and help to the claimants to 
the valuable coal lands in Alaska. The 
President has been carefully over the 
documents and technical questions .in- 
volved, and he finds that Secretary Bal- 
linger’s course has been correct, and that 
Mr. Glavis, in presenting his complaints 
to the President, withheld important and 
essential facts in favor of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The President therefore 
allows the Secretary to dismiss Mr. Gla- 
vis as disingenuous and disloyal to his 
superiors. 

Herein, the facts being as given, Sec- 
retary Ballinger is exonerated. The only 
point we see not fully cleared up is the 
wisdom of the Secretary’s order that the 
claims pending in the Land Office and 
undisposed of be pressed to settlement for 
the advantage of both the claimants and 
of the Government. Of these, 931 are 
of coal lands in Alaska, and of these 
thirty-three are of the Cunningham 
group. Mr. Glavis insisted that these 
claims were fraudulent, as they were 
based on the buying out of entries by 
dummies who had never seen the lands, 
and that time was required to secure the 
proof of collusion and conspiracy. Of 
course, the claims should be settled as 
soon as possible, with all due regard to 
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their justice. Whether Mr. Glavis was 
allowed time to secure evidence, and 
what has become of those claims, we are 
not yet informed. 

Of course, we are very glad that the 
Secretary's course has proved ethically 
and legally correct.. We also believe that 
Mr. Pinchot’s. persistence in protecting 
the nation’s forest wealth deserves praise. 
If we have any fear in the questions in- 
volved, which are questions of policy as 
well as law, it is that men of exact legal 
training may not interpret the powers 
given to them under the laws quite. large- 
ly enough, but many feel obliged to be 
bound to the narrowest interpretations. 
The Supreme Court has given us good 
lessons in this matter, showing how the 
public good requires liberal construction 
of the provisions of the Constitution. 


a 
Dunwoodie and Modernism 


WE gave two weeks ago the last end 
most extreme pronouncement from the 
Vatican against modern science and 
learning. We have previously informed 
our readers of the refusal of Rome to ap- 
prove the appointment of Dr. Hanna, of 
Rochester, N. Y., as Auxiliary Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, because of 
charges of Modernism. A later develop- 
ment of the same sort deserves notice, 
inasmuch as the attitude of the Church 
to modern learning is of the greatest im- 
portance to the whole country. 

At Dunwoodie, near Yonkers, is situ- 
ated the seminary of the Catholic Arch- 
diocese of New York. It is the heir of 
three previous attempts. The first was 
somewhere up the State; that was de- 
stroyed by fire. Next it was opened at 
Fordham. There the president was Dr. 
McCloskey, afterward Archbishop of 
New York and the first Cardinal of the 
Western World. His predecessor in the 
Metropolitan See, Archbishop Hughes, 
turned Fordham over to the Jesuits, and 
the city bought a good slice from them— 
seventy acres. we believe, and at a round 
price. Fordham ought to be a paying 
institution ; and yet a short while ago the 
Jesuits raised a mortgage, running into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
upon it. There is a story current that 
the Jesuits have a custom to keep all 
their properties under mortgage, so that 














in case of expulsion they will leave en- 
cumbered estates behind them. 

Next the seminary traveled north- 
ward to Troy, where Archbishop 
Hughes, in conjunction with the bishops 
of the State, bought a defunct Protestant 
institute at Troy; the faculty were nearly 
all recruited from Belgium. Its first 
president, Dr. Gabriels, is now the Bishop 
of Ogdensburg. Perhaps the most im- 
portant work of Archbishop Corrigan 
was bringing back the seminary to its 
present site at Dunwoodie. The property 
at Troy was turned over to the Chris- 
tian Brothers, who made it into a school. 

Archbishop Corrigan arranged with 
the Company of St. Sulpice, whose spe- 
cial task it is to train priests for the 
altar, to take charge of the new depar- 
ture. Dr. Dyer, at that time head of 
the philosophic department of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md., was named 
first president at Dunwoodie, and with 
him were associated a bright galaxy of 
Sulpician scholars—Driscoll,- a noted 
Orientalist ; Gigot, who has written sev- 
eral advanced works on Scripture; Bru- 
neau, the compiler of a Gospel Harmony ; 
Mahoney, professor of dogmatics, and 
later on Havey, now president of Brigh- 
ton Seminary, Boston, Mass. The Sul- 
picians were strangers to the New York 
clergy, but they soon won the respect 
and esteem of the diocese, for they stuck 
to their post, led the same life as the sem- 
inarians, and mingled not with the little 
ups and downs of diocesan life. 

When, however, Dr. Dyer was trans- 
ferred to the presidency of the mother 
seminary, St. Mary’s, Baltimore, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Magnien, deceased, diffi- 
culties soon arose. Archbishop Farley 
had newly succeeded Corrigan. On one 
side were the Sulpicians outside New 
York, and on the other their own men 
at Dunwoodie, supported by Farley. The 
upshot was that most of the Sulpicians 
left the company and became attached to 
the diocese of New York. Farley there- 
fore had the seminary and the faculty 
entirely under his control. The whole 
controversy, chiefly a series of letters, has 
been printed for private circulation in a 
booklet by one of the parties. But Dun- 
woodie had apparently reached a period 
of peace, when lo! the specter of Mod- 
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ernism spread over it and charges were 
formulated in Rome against the faculty. 
It is not clear whence emanated these 
charges, but the Archbishop heard more 
of them from Rome than was agreeable. 
Under Papal orders every bishop is re- 
quired to appoint a commission for the 
purpose of searching out all suspicions 
of Modernism in seminaries. But their 
help was not needed. Dr. Hanna’s sup- 
posed heresy was reported to Rome 
by a fellow professor at the Roch- 
ester seminary; and there had been 
no secret of the sympathy of Dunwoodie 
with modern views. Indeed, it had start- 
ed a review for the very purpose of sup- 
porting liberal teachings; but it was 
suspended when Modernism was con- 
demned. 

At any rate Archbishop Farley was 
frightened by what he heard from Rome, 
and he resolved on the removal of the 
leading members of the faculty. The 
names were given in the Catholic jour- 
nals, but with the erroneous assumption 
that the removal was required by a gen- 
eral rule as to the right of those to teach 
who had left the orders. The Arch- 
bishop felt that these removals were re- 
quired by Rome, and he. made his peace 
and in union with other prelates bought 
the old home of Pius IX and presented 
it to Pius X. 

But the Archbishop did not fulfil all 
his threats. He perhaps found that the 
professors had too many friends. He 
contented himself with removing the rec- 
tor, Dr. Driscoll, a scholar of reputation, 
and leaving several others, whose names 
we do not need to give. Why should we 
pillory them as Modernists? The Arch- 
bishop made Father Chidwick, rector of 
St. Ambrose Church, but better known 
as the popular naval chaplain, president 
of Dunwoodie, and gave Dr. Driscoll the 
charge on Tenth avenue left vacant by 
Father Chidwick, possibly to his relief 
from theologic aspersions. The faculty, 
at the suggestion of the Archbishop, 
passed warm resolutions of praise for 
their retiring president. 

It has been often declared that there 
is no Modernism in the Catholic Church 
in this country, which would be equiva- 
lent to declaring that there is nothing 
but Medievalism as crass as the decisions 
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of the Biblical Commission; just as it 
was declared that there is no American- 
ism, which would be a_ sad condition. 
The defeat of Dr. Hanna and the over- 
turn at Dunwoodie, and we may add the 
removal of the ex-Jesuit, Cornelius Clif- 
ford, professor of ecclesiastical history, 
from Seton Hall Seminary, are among 
the evidences that things are not as bad 
as has been claimed. There would have 
been no such trouble under Leo XIII, 
and there will probably be relief under 
the next Pope. The light cannot be shut 
out long. Many are prudent enough to 
foresee the evil and hide themselves till 
the storm is overpast. 


* 
The President’s Speeches 


Ir President Taft can accomplish what 
his speech in Chicago outlined, a radical 
reform in the practice of criminal law, 
it will be an achievement of untold im- 
portance and will make his a most notable 
administration. Mr. Roosevelt, whose 
eye was open to every reform that was 
within reach of his ken, could not have 
pressed this reform, for he is not a prac- 
tising lawyer, but Mr. Taft has seen the 
evil and has felt the wrong of the pres- 
ent system, and has more than once at- 
tacked it. 

The facts are as bad as he describes 
them to be. We have ali seen murder 
cases that have occupied a month of the 
court’s time and cost many thousands of 
dollars, in which cunning lawyers have 
worried or wearied the jury into ac- 
quittal of guilty men, men who would 
have received the death penalty if thev 
had been poor men, but who escaped be- 


cause their money could contrive and in-° 


vent occasions for delay and excuses for 
crime which would overrule the judge 
and befog the jury. Hear what the 
President says: 

“The administration of criminal law in this 
country is a disgrace to our civilization, and 
the prevalence of crime and fraud, which here 
is greatly in excess of that in the European 
countries, is due largely to the failure of the 
law and its administrators to bring criminals 
to justice. I am sure that this failure is not 
due to corruption of officials. It is not due to 
their negligence or laziness, tho of course 
there may be both in some cases; but it is 
chiefly due to the system, against which it is 
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impossible for an earnest prosecutor and an 
efficient judge to struggle.” 

If conditions are as bad as they are 
here described, and we do not doubt they 
are. it is the business of those organiza- 
tions of lawyers who are devoted to the 
real achievement of justice to urge ‘on 
our American Bar Association and our 
State Legislatures such teforms as will 
remove this crying evil. To be sure it is 
the lawyers who have developed the evil 
and have profited by it, but there are 
enough patriotic and honest men in the 
profession to devise and press the needed 
amendments of procedure. President 
Taft tells us, what has been often noted, 
that a trial which here will take weeks 
if lawyers are well paid, will be finished 
in England, and with equal protection of 
justice, in two days. But there the 
judges have power to control the pro- 
ceedings before them, to rebuke and re- 
strain counsel, and to help the jury as to 
facts as well as law. 

This is no reform to be accomplished 
“between the acts”; it will take a long 
time, but Congress can, after careful con- 
sideration, so lay down rules for Federal! 
courts as to provide an example and 
norm for State courts. If the President 
will put his legal mind, and that of his 
distinguished advisers, to this task and 
not fear tc make his influence felt in get- 
ting it enacted into law, he will deserve 
the everlasting gratitude of many a poor 
man unfortunately brought for trial. If 
these reforms should drive some able 
lawyers into a less lucrative kind of prac- 
tice, and some disreputable men into the 
primitive labor of tilling the ground, the 
world would be better off. One recalls 
that the head of the most famous firm of 
criminal lawyers in this city was not so 
long ago sent to prison for proving too 
“smart” in his legal practice. 

In a subsequent speech, in the very do- 
main of the “insurgents,” the President 
both criticised and defended the new 
tariff law. He said that the woolen 
schedule is bad, and at the same time 
he said that on the whole the act makes 
a reduction in rates and so measurably 
keeps the promise of the Republican plat- 
form. To veto the bill would have been 
unwise, and now we may expect the tariff 
to stand unchanged for some years, for 
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fresh amendments would, he says, great- 
lv disarrange trade. We agree that he 
did right in signing the bill, and we do 
not expect speedy revision. Certainly in 
some schedules, and those of importance 
chiefly to manufacturers who want cheap 
raw materials, there has been a consider- 
able reduction, in good part thru the in- 
tervention of the President, but we fail 
to see anv such considerable relief as the 
party pledge promised. The trouble is 
that the new tariff, like the old, was con- 
structed not to benefit consumers but to 
benefit manufacturers ; to raise the price 
of commodities for the help of the seller, 
and not to reduce the price for the benefit 
of the consumer. The ultimate end of 
all trade and business is the advantage of 
the consumer, not of the producer, altho 
both are to be helped together. We have 
now very far from a scientific tariff law. 
and shall not have until our new tariff 
commission has been long at work. 

The President is now in the realm of 
his tariff critics, Republicans as well as 
Democrats. His addresses on this sub- 
ject will be closely studied and will not 
receive perfunctory praise. All must 
admire the frank boldness with which he 
takes the people into his confidence and 
says plainly what he believes. For this 
we admire him. 


os 
A Brother to All Women 


DurincG the same week that Mr. Harri- 
man died, Henry B. Blackwell passed 
away in Boston. The newspapers of the 
United States contained thousands of 
columns concerning Mr. Harriman, and 
there was scarcely one of them which 
did not print an editorial on his death. 
The death of Mr. Blackwell passed prac- 
tically unnoticed outside his own city. 
Mr. Harriman accumulated $100,000,000 
during his lifetime. Mr. Blackwell mere- 
ly devoted a life of eighty-four years to 
the promotion of human freedom. 

Mr. Blackwell was the best friend that 
women as a sex ever had among men. 
Other men have helped individual wo- 
men. Other men have helped women as 
a sex very greatly on occasions. But Mr. 
Blackwell was the only man who ever 
gave up his whole mature life to elevat- 
ing and improving the condition of wo- 
men before the law. The devotion of one 
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man to one woman has formed the mo- 
tive theme of a very large part of all cre- 
ative literature. The devotion of one 
man to the welfare of the sex may rea- 
sonably receive a brief notice. 

When Mr. Blackwell and Lucy Stone 
were married in 1855 they published a 
joint signed protest. In this they stated 
that upon assuming the marriage relation 
they protested against the existing mar- 
riage laws of the United States, especial - 
ly the following: The laws which gave 
thie husband the custody of the wife’s per- 
sen, the exclusive control and guardian- 
ship of their children, the sole ownership 
of her personal and use of her real estate, 
the absolute right to the entire product of 
her industry, a much larger and more 
permanent interest in the property of a 
deceased wife than they give to a widow 
in that of her deceased husband, and, 
finally, against the whole system by 
which the legal existence of the wife is 
suspended during her marriage. 

When Mr. Blackwell married in 1855, 
with the exception of the power of life 
and death, he found himself endowed 
with practically every power over his wife 
which the Roman husband possessed 
2,000 years and more ago. In the one- 
half century since then this condition has 
been very largely swept away in the 
United States and replaced by the Amer- 
ican system, which in a general way rec- 
ognizes the married woman as an indi- 
vidual before the law, with all the rights 
and responsibilities of other individuals. 
Generally speaking, an American woman 
no longer assumes the legal condition of 
a minor when she marries. She now re- 
tains very largely any rights she may 
have possessed before. This is due to 
Mr. Blackwell more than to any other 
one man. 

Mr. Blackwell, then a man of twenty- 
eight, made his first woman suffrage 
speech in 1853, five years after the gen- 
eral movement was started. His labors 
for that cause have never ceased since 
that day. He was one of the original 
founders of the first national suffrage as- 
sociation, and of the Woman’s Journal. 
the first permanent suffrage publication 
in the United States, which he had con- 
ducted since 1870. His editorial in the 
issue of that paper which followed his 
death was the last of a continuous series 
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extending over forty years. Thruout ail 
those years he traveled indefatigably 
over the entire United States, without a 
dollar of salary and generally at his own 
expense, lecturing and organizing for suf- 
frage. A lifelong Republican of promi- 
nence, he introduced suffrage resolutions 
in scores of Republican conventions, and 
secured their adoption in some. His work 
was so intertwined with that of others 
who were working with him that it is dif- 
ficult to differentiate. But, while many 
women were working thruout that period, 
and while they had many helpers among 
men, he was the only man who never 
abandoned or slackened his efforts. 

When Mr. Blackwell made his first 
suffrage speech in 1853, women could not 
vote anywhere except in municipal elec- 
tions in Sweden, and school elections in 
Kentucky and Ohio. Today women have 
full suffrage in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah, Norway, Finland, New Zea- 
land and Australia. They have munici- 
pal suffrage in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Canada, Kansas, Denmark, Iceland 
and several European cities. They have 
school suffrage in half the States of the 
Union, and tax suffrage in Iowa, Mon- 
tana, Louisiana, Michigan and the greater 
part of New York State. During these 
fifty-six years there has been more ad- 
vance in the educational, industrial and 
property rights of women than in the en- 
tire history of the world before that time. 
Mr. Blackwell, at the end of his long life, 
could look upon this and say, “All of it I 
saw and part of it I was.” 

He was a man of infinite kindness in 
private life. Poor old bums and dead- 
beats, men who were “down and out,” 
found him out and haunted him. Poor, 
miserable widows and working women 
who had been cheated and imposed upon 
went to him for advice and help. Move- 
ments against Armenian massacres, Rus- 
sian despotism, American deportation of 
political refugees—every form of human 
tyranny—sought his aid and endorse- 
ment. 

The Arabs have a beautiful expression 
by which they describe a man of singular 
purity and uprightness. They call him 
“a’ brother to all women.” Mr. Black- 
well was a brother to all women. They 
will remember him long. 
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The Two The two explorers are to be 
Expl in New York this week. 
xpiorers There is little to be added to 
what has already been said. The im- 
pression still prevails that both were suc- 
cessful in reaching the Pole, exactly as 
they claim, and that a certain natural, 
tho hardly pardonable, disappointment 
and jealousy at being forestalled ac- 
counts for Commander Peary’s readiness 
to refuse credit to Dr. Cook’s achieve- 
ment. Commander Peary’s brief record 
of his excursion to the Pole has been pub- 
lished and carries conviction, while Dr. 
Cook’s is appearing in deliberate instal- 
ments in the New York Herald, and will 
take we don’t know how long to reach 
the crucial records of the approach to the 
Pole. Every part of Peary’s account 
agrees with what had come from Dr. 
Cook, and so far accredits it. We take 
it that Dr. Cook’s delay in publication is 
fairly accounted for by the fact that he 
must make it pay his expenses, as he is 
not on a Government salary. At first it 
was reported that Commander Peary 
took with him but one Eskimo on his last 
marches, which allowed him even less 
corroboration than Dr. Cook, who took 
two. But the interview with Henson, 
Peary’s colored attendant, shows that 
Henson and two or more Eskimos were 
with Peary when he reached the Pole, 
and all shouted together. We trust that 
there is some mistake in the report of an 
interviewer that Commander Peary gave 
as the reason for sending back all his 
white companions, “Because after a life- 
time of effort I dearly wanted the honor 
myself.” It would not have reduced his 
honor to have taken a companion with 
him. 
ss 
ettts Been nt Cook’s report of his 
Teeth polar trip is being scru- 
tinized by the higher crit- 
ics as ever were Holy Writ. Some ques- 
tion the evidence of his own mouth, the 
gap in his jaw which he claims was due 
to a fight with a polar bear, for, they say, 
polar bears are either too cowardly or too 
ferocious to engage in a boxing match 
that results in nothing worse than the 
loss of two teeth. One newspaper an- 
nounces its willingness to receive sub- 
scriptions to finance an expedition to go 
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in search of those front teeth as corrob- 
orative evidence of his story. But in the 
meantime to satisfy our curiosity as to 
the habits of polar bears we turn to Nan- 
sen’s story, “In Nacht und Eis,” and two 
lively encounters come to hand at once, 
illustrated (I, 256, and II, 185), the lat- 
ter an unprovoked attack in which Jo- 
hanssen “hatte einen Schlag hinter das 
rechte Ohr bekommen, dass ihm die 
Funken aus dem Augen stoben ” and 
the other a jolly account of “ein kleines, 
mageres, einjahriges Thier” that took 
Peder Hendriksen a bite in the hip, and 
made an end of three dogs in succession, 
before he was given a quietus by four 
men frantically trying, one and all, to get 
their guns thawed out (weil sie “voll ge- 
frorener Vaseline waren”). “Das war 
ein hinterlistiger Teufel von Bar,” says 
Nansen, “trotz seiner kleinheit.” If Cook 
can tell as good bear stories as Nansen 
he deserves some credit from a skeptical 
world. 





a 

diieii ae In a review in our issue of 
iiheten August 26, of an English 
book on slang terms, we 
noted that the author made the creole to 
be a mulatto. On this matter Charles 
K. Needham, of New Albany, Ind., sends 
us proof that certain mulattos are called 

creoles in Mobile. He says: 


I spent the first three months of 1909 in 
the city of Mobile, Ala. I had occasion a 
number of times to use the city directory, of 
which there were two kinds at my disposal; 
one, published by the firm R, L. Polk & Co. 
(having head offices at Columbus, Ohio, and 
making a specialty of directories of cities not 
exceeding say 100,000 inhabitants); the other 
was issued by a local house in Mobile—Del- 
champs is the name, I believe—and it differed 
from the Polk directory in one respect. The 
men in the employ of Polk & Co., following 
the custom in Southern cities, divided all 
names into two divisions, “White” and “Col- 
ored,” including in the latter class all persons 
who showed clearly to the enumerator any 
proportion of African blood. But in the Del- 
champs directory there was a threefold divis- 
ion, namely, “White,” “Creole” and “Colored.” 
This was to me something new, altho I have 
been a visitor or resident in the South nearly 
all my life. I had been taught and had 
learned from personal conversation with per- 
sons in New Orleans how the word creole is 
used in Louisiana, yet I soon perceived, on 
comparing some of the persons with the many 
names given in Delchamps’ directory, that the 
Mobilians attached to the word another mean- 
ing. The quotation given in the Standard Dic- 
tionary from Geo. W. Cable, “His whole ap- 
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pearance was a dazzling contradiction of the . 
notion that a creole is a person of mixed 
blood,” .does not apply in Mobile, where the 
number of creoles is nearly equal to those 
known as “colored,” and yet Mobile is only 
140 miles from New Orleans. 

Without taking special pains to investigate, 
I learned that in the Mobile region the col- 
ored people are exceedingly clannish. A large 
proportion of those who show they are not 
of pure African descent claim that the only 
admixture of European blood was by Span- 
ish or French fathers years ago, and that such 
unions had the blessing or sanction of the 
Roman Catholic Church at some time during 
the life of the father or mother. The more 
extreme of the Mobilian creoles (who are all 
Catholics) claim that there have never been 
any illegitimate children in their ancestry, 
and they therefore hold themselves superior 
to the negroids—even those of lighter tint— 
who are about them. There is nothing, how- 
ever, which will enable a stranger to distin- 
guish in outward appearance between one of 
these Mobilian creoles and a mulatto, quad- 
roon or octoroon of the ordinary kind. As a 
white man said to me: “For us they are all 
niggers.” But to meet the deep seated feel- 
ing which exists in the minds of these people, 
and which is kept alive by the teachings of the 
church that they attend, the local editors of a 
directory have been willing to maintain a sep- 
arate classification year after year. 


‘ J 

A credit to wo- 
mankind, and no 
less to masculine 
faith and fealty, is Mr. Harriman’s will, 
executed six years ago, and leaving his 
entire estaie to his wife and making her 
sole executrix. He believed her worthy 
of absolute trust, her judgment as well 
as her purpose. He left five children, 
three of them of age and one married, 
but they are not mentioned in the will of 
less than a hundred words; their inter- 
ests are wholly confided to their mother. 
Her property was of great advantage to 
him when he began his career. He trust- 
ed her judgment and took her advice for 
his largest business transactions, and he 
believed her capable to manage his rail- 
road properties. A higher compliment 
could not be imagined, for it concerns in- 
telligence, judgment and loyal integrity. 
Of course, the children will not suffer. 
And yet many another millionaire may 
have acted with wisdom and all proper 
consideration who has simply given his 
widow her third part of the estate, or 
have made generous provision for her 
home and maintenance; but Mrs. Harri- 
man receives distinguished honor. 


Mr. Harriman’s Will 
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The following letter from 
William E. Barton, D.D., 
of Oak Park, IIL, tells a 
kindly story and preaches a short lesson: 

Some months ago I made request thru your 
columns that picture postal cards be sent to a 
friend of mine in prison. May I now be per- 
mitted to thank those who responded to that 


A Kindly Act 


to send any more? The gentle, kindly man to 
whom this kindness was extended, has been re- 
leased, and is doubly free; he died a free 
man. 

Friends who sent him postal cards without 
knowing his name will be interested in know- 
ing that there came to him thru the mails 1,600 
illustrated postals, from every part of the 
world, and that he found great satisfaction in 
arranging them, and that every one of them 
touched his heart with a sense of the kindness 
of unknown friends. It is something to have 
brightened the last months of a life as those 
did who remembered him in bonds. 

As his name was not mentioned before, let it 
still rest in the silence of this quiet ministra- 
tion. But let me preach this little sermon to 
men who are trusted as he once was trusted, 
and honored as he once was honored: Keep 
trust funds separate from your own money. It 
is a very simple sermon, but for lack of fol- 
lowing its direction some kindly men, gener- 
ous and good, have learned bitter lessons. 
Dr. Barton also tells us that he has re- 
ceived from Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chi- 
cago, the offer of $100,000 for Berea 
College dependent on ‘the securing of 
$500,000. The trustees have just 
achieved the impossibility of the same 
amount for the colored industrial annex 
to Berea to be established somewhere in 
Kentucky, and certainly the mother col- 
lege needs and deserves the additional 
endowment desired. This is the last gift 
which Dr. Pearsons will make under his 
resolve to give all his fortune. 


& 


Institutions for the education of col- 
ored youth are generally stingily financed 
because the race is yet poor, and the rich 
white friends are few—and, particularly, 
a colored college in the North receives 
little attention. President Scarborough 
of Wilberforce University, Ohio, must 
have been almost as much surprised as 
gratified when Mr. Carnegie, with his in- 
clusive beneficence, offered to pay half 
the expense for a $35,000 dormitory for 
girls when the rest is secured. Wilber- 
force is a most worthy institution, con- 
ducted wholly by colored people, and we 
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trust that a much larger sum can be 
raised for endowment. The sum would 
seem very modest for a white institution. 


as 


Three races, Caucasian, Eskimo, A fri- 
can, stood together at the Pole where 
since the world began no human foot had 
trod before these last achievements. Of 
all creatures only man can endure either 
extreme of cold or heat, and no matter 
what his race. It has been said that the 
negro must be confined to the hot clim- 
ates, but the case of the negro, Henson, 
proves what has needed no proof since 
the race fled from our Southern States 
to Canada. 

a 

The German Social Democratic Con- 
gress in Leipzig last week voted to de- 
mand an equitable division of the elec- 
toral districts, and three instead of five 
years as the term of the Reichstag, and 
also opposed indirect taxation. There is 
no dangerous Socialism in these demands. 
They also refused to condemn those of 
their number who had voted with the 
Liberals. That shows a sense of practical 


politics. 
& 


lor an incredibly awkward, but. true, 
statement read the following written of 
Gladstone and Lord Rosebery at the time 
when the two were harnessed together 
for Irish home rule: 


“The effusive humanitarianism and _ theo- 
logical fanaticism of the one was antipodal to 
the fastidious cynicism and languid agnos- 


_ticism of the other.” 


We commend it to teachers of rhetoric 
as an awful example. 
& 

There is a town in Oklahoma named 
Taft, inhabited solely by colored men. 
When two white men came there to settle 
they were received with warning placards 
that they would remain at their peril. 
That is the following of white men’s bad 
example. Negroes should know better. 

st 

The North Pole, which the “Roose- 
velt” is bringing back, seems to be an 
Ananias Club. 

& 


The Pole this week is hotter than Cen- 
tral Africa. 
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The Hudson-Fulton Celebration 
and the Fire Hazard 


THE present week is one of local cele- 
bration and of decoration. Flags are 
flying and bunting hangs in streamers and 
festoons here and there. Everywhere in 
Greater New York there is a striving 
after new and novel decorations and 
decorative displays in honor of Hendrick 
Hudson and Robert Fulton. In this con- 
nection the New York Board-of Fire 
Underwriters has issued the following 
warning : y 
HOLIDAY AND OTHER DEC?RATIVE DISPLAYS NOT 

APPROVED BY FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 

Your attention is hereby respectfully called 
to the fact that the introduction about premises 
of dried and imitation leaves and flowers, har- 
vest specimens, similar decorations and other 
inflammable materials, and the use of moving 
picture machines, introduces an additional haz- 
ard not contemplated by the underwriters in 
issuing policies of indemnity covering the usual 
fire hazard, and in this connection we refer 
you tg one of the conditions of the standard 
form ‘of fire insurance policy, wherein it is 
stipulated that: 

“This entire policy, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by agreement indorsed hereon, or added 
hereto, shall be void, etc., ete —if the hazard 
be incréased by any means within the control 
or knowledge of the insured.” 

So many disastrous fires have occurred, not 
only in mercantile establishments, but in 
churches, public buildings, etc., caused by the 
introduction of such decorations and exhibi- 
tions, and the danger to life and property is so 
great, that fhe practical prohibition of this 
class of display is deemed necessary by the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Electric display, where motors are used, and 
where electric currents are shunted or broken 
on different circuits for advertising purposes, 
will not be approved by this board unless the 
devices for motive power and for the shunting 
and breaking of currents on different circuits 
are installed in a fireproof inclosure and the 
entire apparatus in connection with such dis- 
plays is specifically approved by certificate ob- 
tained from the electric department of this 
board on application, with details filed with 
the bogrd at least ten days in advance of the 
time for using such displays. 

Attention is also called to the fact that fire 
insurance contracts require all additions, alter- 
ations and changes made in electric equip- 
ments, after certificates have been issued, to 
be reported to and approved by this board. 


Tue late Edward H. Harriman, mas- 
ter builder of railroads, who died last 


week, years ago took a $50,000 deferred 
dividend endowment policy with the 
New York Life Insurance Company and 
matured it. Does not this act on the part 
of Mr. Harriman suggest something to 
the uninsured reader? 


a 


THERE are some of us who get con- 
siderable pleasure in the world out of 
driving. There is something of inspira- 
tion, something of stimulation in holding 
the driving lines over a good horse. 
This is true of driving in the city or 
along well made country roads. In the 
latter case the joy of it is intensified by 
the growing crops, the birds, the flowers, 
the brooks and streams, the trees, which 
all lend something of enchantment to 
driving. Many persons drive horses, 
both in and out of the city, for pleasure 
as well as business, and the percentage of 
accidents connected with so doing has not 
seemed very great. The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 1s 
not content, however, to let those of us 
who Jove to drive do so without warn- 
ing us of the danger to which we are 
liable. In calling attention to the need 
of insurance protection in this regard the 
company gives some figures that go to 
show that the horse, and particularly the 
driven horse, is the most dangerous ani- 
mal in the world. In a recent circular 
issued by the Travelers, it says: 

“Owners do not sufficiently realize that the 
use of horses and vehicles is dangerous and 
hazardous. This hazard has materially in- 
creased in recent veers, as traffic in cities be- 
comes more congested, and as a result of the 
advent of trolley cars, automobiles, motor- 
cycles, elevated trains and asphalt streets. Not 
less than twelve out of every hundred mishaps, 
involving physical injury, are caused directly 
by the use of horses. Runaway horses each 
year in the United States kill about 4,500 peo- 
ple, and injure about 17,000. A runaway horse 
for the time being is mad with fright, and 
wholly insensible to pain. No bit devised will 
stop him, that being left to the electric light 
pole or the plate glass window, which may 
incapacitate him for further mischief, but on 
the way he may kill or injure many _ people, 
and the owner not only loses his horse but may 
have become legally liable to others in large 
amounts for the damage he has done.” 








From copyrighted photograph by Gessford. 


ROBERT §. LOVETT, 


Vice-president and gencral counsel for the Union Pacific Railroad Company, was, at a meeting of the directors 
held last week, elected chairman of the Executive Committee to succeed the late E.H. Harriman. Mr. Lovett was 
born on a farm at San Jacinto, Texas, June 22, 1860. In youth he worked on his father’s farm and his education 
was obtained in the public schools in his home town and at Houston. 


This was supplemented by private 
instruction and self-education. He begun his career as a station agent of the Houston, East 
Railroad and afterward studied law while acting as freight clerk for the road at Houston. 


& West Texas 
to the bar on December 22, 1882. 


He was admitted 
He became local counsel of the road which had first employed him. 
Eventually he became general counsel of the road and finally general counsel of the Texas & Pacific. His 
firm afterward represented the Southern Pacific and affiliated lines, commonly known as the Harriman Sys- 
tem. Mr. Lovett came to New York three years ago. He is president of the Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
road Company. In banking and railroad circles he is regarded as a strong, evenly balanced man. He is a 
member of the Lawyers’ Club of New York and of the Houston Thalian, of Houston. 








